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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings 
for you.as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


Maternational 


MILLING COMPANY * 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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fer 12 Months’ Operation — 
iternational’s Bulk Flour Hance 


RY.INC. 


MICHIGAN 





















you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representdtive for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


“Bokery-Proved” — Trademark 
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DAY AFTER DAY XC YEAR AFTER YEAR 


When a company sticks to quality day after day and 
year after year without compromise, the customers know it. There is no greater 
reward than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 
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NOW! 


A FULLY PREPARED 
WHOLE WHEAT 
BREAD MIX 


Now you can simplify your whole 
wheat bread production problem 
with Stock's Rota Vita, Whole O' 
the Wheat Complete Bread Mix— 
everything is in the bag but the 
yeast. 
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Now you can easily produce whole 
grain bread— 


Like Your Customers 
Never Tasted 
KIDS LOVE IT 
DELICIOUS NUTTY FLAVOR 
NO BITTER TASTE 
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LOW IN CALORIES 
MAXIMUM NOURISHMENT 
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Like You Never Toasted 
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109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "U5F4"° 
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Masterpieces 


can be an every day routine for you. How? By specifying 
Flour Mills of America brands. Why? Because strict qual- 


ity controls give you flours of the finest grades and qualities. 


Sculpture — Greek, 2500-1500 B.C. 


Photo Courtesy Nelson-Atkins Gallery 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA »* ROSEDALE 
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Do you 
always open 
with these? 


Sometimes it’s a little foolhardy. De- 
pends on how many are in the game. 
Experts say you should open with jacks 
only when there are no more playing than 


Fine pair to 
win with 


We’ve been talking to you about taking 
the gamble out of flour. We repeat: the 
flour you buy from us is bin aged and bin 
checked—and these are no idle adver- 
tising terms. 


— 
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It’s BIN AGED* means flour fully aged 
in our 50,000 cwt. storage—ready to put 
in production the minute it arrives. 


a\t\\ 
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It’s BIN CHECKED* means flour certified 
by test well before loading in sacks or 
bulk—certified to be exactly according to 
your specifications. 

A lot of smart bakers long ago locked the 
door on production worries simply by 
switching to Atkinson. Why don’t you 
do the same? 

When you buy from Atkinson, the flour 
you order is the flour you get. 
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ATKINSON MILLING Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Every baker holds the key to his own business future 
aged and the future of the industry in the quality of the 














i oa products he produces. That is why it is wise to start 
right with a top quality flour like KELLY’S 
ified FAMOUS. 
s or 
ig to 
| the 
r by Milled exclusively from scientifically 
you selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 
flour 
| 
| the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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4 FAMOUS | 
Ching Wheat, 








A <2 5 *Yes, famous for exceptional strength, 
x | P: a tolerance, wactenenty, Mipennneity 
KOFZ > ...a reputation that has been pain- 
stakingly built, carefully maintained 
\ === for years and years! 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











Judging by the number of people in the baking 
and other food industries cooperating each year, 
the July Is Picnic Month promotion is growing 
out of its infancy into recognition as a valuable 
and necessary part of the 
baking industry’s advertising 
effort. 

More and more bakers tie 
in with this promotion each 
year. In addition, the number 
of cooperating companies 
from other industries con- 
tinues to rise. 

The number of buns and 
rolls sold continues to rise. 

The casual observer, how- 
ever, can’t help thinking that 
this increase is due to the 
baking industry profiting despite itself. 

It is not at all unusual to see a supplement, 
based on material supplied by the Bakers of 
America Program, without a major advertise- 
ment by a baker. 

Bakers worried by advertising budget troubles 
might keep in mind that a schedule can be re- 
vamped to help sell rolls, buns, pies and picnics 
during July without hamstringing the whole 
year’s advertising activity. 

It might be a boost for the morale of the meat 
and spread companies if they could see a little 
bread promoted, and it would certainly be a shot 
in the arm to the groups who work for 11 months 
to make the twelfth successful as National Picnic 
Month. 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * * 


There have been so many conventions described 
as demonstrating a “spirit of optimism” that the 
phrase is becoming one of those journalistic 
cliches ranking with the “attractive blonde” con- 
fidence woman. 

Nevertheless, the Associated Retail Bakers o: 
America meeting at Chicago’s Sherman last 
month did radiate a spirit of confidence in every 
nook and cranny, from the exhibit floor, down to 
the overcrowded practical bake shop, to the well- 
attended general sessions. 

The tone of the meeting was set for many 
when they casually strolled into the bake shop 
Sunday afternoon to “look around’—and stayed 
to swell the standing-room-only crowd, seeing 
really new methods for the retailer to increase 
his quality and profit. 


* * * 


The final session certainly did nothing to 
answer the question: “Should we go into shop- 
ping centers, supermarkets, downtown areas or 
Timbucktu?” Guess like in so many business de- 
cisions, it isn’t what the baker would like to do 
or how good a deal he can get, but whether there 
is enough traffic to buy the product, pay the bills 
and leave something in the kitty for Momma’s 
new dress for New Orleans... . 

* * * 


A baker who had traveled 2,000 miles told 
the final session that the meeting “was the best 
he had ever attended.” It goes without saying 
that the ARBA has gone a long way toward in- 
creased membership and becoming the voice of 
every retail baker in the country when a conven- 
tion can inspire unsolicited comments like that 


from the floor. 
* * ok 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Mr. Crumb... 

















“. .. and fresh, juicy peaches, slowly baked in a 
rich, golden crust made from finest snow- 
white flour, with .. .” 


Editorials... 


REVERSE BREAD PROMOTION 


OR many years the London Daily Mail, which 

at that time enjoyed the reputation of. be- 
ing England’s yellowest newspaper, printed this 
infamous slogan in its masthead: “The whiter 
your bread, the sooner you’re dead.” Only when 
the black plague of food crackpotism had past 
its crisis under the ministration of modern nutri- 
tional science did the Daily Mail delete its daily 
calumny on white bread. 

Before the day of saner nutritional under- 
standing began to break on the English scene 
there had been other dark shadows, and these, 
too, began to flee away. Among them was a men- 
dacious dictum of the late Sir William Arbuth- 
not Lane, a British surgeon who became notori- 
ous for his vindictive technique of removing 
stomachs which were rebelliously indigestive. Dr. 
Lane said white bread caused cancer. 

Now, mid-day in the bright new era of nutri- 
tion which so completely and unqualifyingly at- 
tests the merits of white bread and condemns 
the derogations of the past, a pale ghost of one 
of the worst of the ancient and ignorant calumnies 
arises in a strange and unexpected time and place. 
In its promotion of its specialty loaves of bread, 
mainly whole wheat and cracked wheat varieties, 
a bakery in Ogden, Utah, proclaims: “The whiter 
the bread, the quicker you’re dead.” Exhumed 
from its cerements the ignominious phrase, em- 
blazoned on truck panels, signs and souvenir 
pencils, unworthily enjoys new currency. 

Specialty breads, if they have merit, as most 
of them do, can and should thrive on their own 
merits. A baker who seeks to establish them by 
defaming the merits of white bread gives them 
a frail recommendation. He resembles the bird 
that fouls its own nest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





If you will glance at the two letters on page 
43 you will see how Fred Laufenburg of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. answered “ex-bread- 
buyer” who wrote a newspaper complaining about 
the quality of bread. The reply is important not 
only because it is a good letter, but also because 
it points up the necessity of every baker doing 
his best to answer these attacks and help set the 
record straight. 

People’s opinions are formed by seeing such 
letters as “ex-bread-buyer’s.” When they see no 
answer the opinion is formed wholly on the com- 
plaint. The entire industry will benefit if each 
baker will take it upon himself to answer, with 
the facts and the baker’s quality story, such at- 
tacks as Mr. Laufenburg so ably turned away. 





Trade Pulse 











LEWIS C. WALL has been appointed vice 
president in charge of purchasing for Michigan 
Bakeries, Grand Rapids, Mich. CHARLES H. 
PECOR becomes assistant secretary. Mr. Wall has 
been with the bakery for 20 years as purchasing 
agent, and Mr. Pecor was the firm’s office man- 
ager for several years. 


GEORGE GOODWIN is serving bakers 
in an extensive area around Buffalo, N.Y., 
on behalf of Lake Shore Products, Chicago, 
and its rye sour concentrate. He is respon- ' 
sible for both sales and service in the area, 
working from his home, Blanchard Road, 
Holland, N.Y. 


AL GOLMAN has joined the staff of the Gol- 
man Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, president HYMAN 
NATHANSON has announced. Mr. Golman, re- 
cently released from active duty with the Air 
Force, is the son of ABE GOLMAN, vice president 
and sales manager of the company. A graduate 
of Texas A&M, Mr. Golman will be assigned to 
all departments of the bakery company to give 
him experience in all phases of the firm’s opera- 
tion. 


NYLE LOUIS BLEMKER, Augusta, Ga. 
businessman, has been appointed manager 
of the Augusta bread plant of H. H. Claus- 
sen’s Sons, Inc. He succeeds CHARLES M. 
BANKS, veteran employee with a 31-year 
record of service, who has been named gen- 
eral purchasing agent at the company’s 
general office in Augusta. Mr. Blemker’s 
appointment was effective April 16. The an- 
nouncement was made by SANFORD V. 
EPPS, president of the corporation. Mr. 
Blemker is a native of Indiana and a grad- 
uate of the U.S. Naval Academy. Prior to 
his association with Claussen’s, he held var- 
ious sales and supervisory positions with 
two of the nation’s major oil companies. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of Ekco 
Products Co., STANLEY A. FIELD, the managing 
director of Ekco’s British subsidiary, Platers & 
Stampers, Ltd., was added to the board of direc- 
tors of the parent company. 


HAROLD S. HART has been made a 
sales representative at American Viscose 
Corporation’s Chicago district office, ac- 
cording to JOHN W. LITTLE, general sales 
manager of the film division. Formerly a 
technical service representative with head- 
quarters at the Fredericksburg, Va., cello- 
phane plant, Mr. Hart is a cellophane sales- 
man in the Indiana-Kentucky territory. Mr. 
Hart joined American Viscose in 1950 as a 
quality control observer in the technical 
department at Fredericksburg. In 1952 he 
joined the technical service department. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hart and their two children will 
move from their home in Fredericksburg to 
take up residence in the Indianapolis area. 
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U.S. Increases 
Sugar Quota by 
100,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture April 25 an- 
nounced an increase of 100,000 tons 
in the total sugar quotas for the 
continental U.S. for 1956, to bring 
the 1956 quota total to 8,450,000 
tons, raw value. 

“Sugar distribution for the year to 
date should have been conducive to 
price stability,” the USDA said. 
“Through April 14 distri bution 
amounted to 2,202,000 tons or 70,000 
tons in excess of that for the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

“There is evidence that in recent 
weeks the raw sugar market has 
been dominated by speculative 
forces,” department spokesmen 
pointed out. “Prices have risen dur- 
ing the period when they frequently 
reach their seasonal low point and 
the relationship between spot, near- 
by and distant futures prices is not 
in accordance with a normal price 
pattern. Although the New York spot 
sugar market is quoted at $6.05 per 
100 lb., it is reported that only nomi- 
nal quantities are available at that 
level and sales have been reported 
at prices as high as $6.10 per 100 lb. 
Last year spot raw sugar was quoted 
at $5.75 per 100 lb. at the low point 
in April, and the highest quotation 
in the year was $6.08 per 100 lb. 
The rise in the price of raw sugar 
has caused the New York price of 
refined sugar to rise to $8.75 per 100 
lb., or only 10¢ per 100 lb. below the 
peak for the postwar period. Al- 
though producers who have had sugar 
to sell have been benefited by re- 
cent price rises, such speculative 
forces, unless curbed, can as readily 
operate to depress prices. 

“Although it would be desirable 
for technical reasons not to adjust 
sugar quotas until the proposed 
sugar legislation has been enacted, 
it appears necessary to make this 
adjustment at this time in order to 
preserve a stable and healthy sugar 
market which will provide a supply 
at prices which are not excessive to 
consumers and which will maintain 
and protect the welfare of the do- 
mestic sugar industry,” the USDA 
concluded. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mrs. Baird's Bakeries 


Elect New President 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS — W. Hoyt 
Baird, executive vice president of 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries here, has been 
elected president of the company at 
a regular quarterly meeting of the 
directors. 

Mr. Baird joined the company in 
1908 as its first route salesman when 
the firm was founded by Mrs. Ninnie 
L. Baird. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment was made by Deward C. 
Baird, former president and newly 
elected board vice chairman. 

William D. Baird was promoted 
from vice president in charge of pro- 
duction to executive vice president. 
Vernon Baird, vice president, was 
elected assistant secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer and promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the Ft. Worth plant. 

Allen Baird of Abilene, Texas, was 
elected vice president and general 
manager of the Baird plant there. 

He is replacing A. D. Gillespie, 
retiring after 34 years with the com- 
pany. Mr. Gillespie will remain on 
the board, of which Mrs. Baird is 
chairman. 
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PHIL JOYCE ELECTED 
GARDNER VICE PRESIDENT 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—Phil Joyce, 
associated with Colvin’s Baking Co. 
in Janesville for 26 years, has been 
elected to a vice presidency of the 
Gardner Baking Co., Madison, it was 
announced by Louis L. Gardner, pres- 
ident. The action was taken at the 
last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Joyce will continue as Col- 
vin’s general manager and secretary- 
treasurer but will take on additional 
responsibilities with the Gardner 
Baking Co. He will have general su- 
pervision of sales, advertising and all 
promotional activities in all of the 
Gardner plant territories of Madison, 
Janesville, Wausau, Tomah, Beaver 
Dam, Baraboo, Platteville and Rich- 
land Center. He will have his head- 
quarters in the Madison plant office. 

Members of the board of the Gard- 
ner Co. now are Louis Garttner, 
chairman; Louis L, Gardner, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Louis Garttner and Phil 
Joyce, vice presidents; Bernard 
Reese, secretary-treasurer; William I. 
Backus, assistant treasurer. The 
Gardner firm is the largest independ- 
ent wholesale baker in the state, op- 
erating seven plants besides Colvin’s. 

Mr. Joyce had early business train- 
ing as a Janesville Gazette carrier 
boy, 1918-24; obtained retail training 
at the Blackhawk Grocery here un- 
til Jan. 1, 1930, when he joined Col- 
vin’s. He became sales manager in 
1932 and general manager in 1935. 
He became a stockholder and was 
elected a member of the board of 
Colvin’s in 1942. In 1948 he also 
became a stockholder and member 
of the board of Gardner’s. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Use of Bread 
As “Loss Leader’ 


Investigated 


WASHINGTON—Charges that the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. is 
selling its bread as a “loss leader” 
and in so doing will liquidate the 
small bakers were heard recently 
by a House sub-committee on small 
business. 

Pennsylvania baker Louis Marhoef- 
er, president of the Marhoefer Bak- 
ing Co., agreed with Louis H. Braun, 
president of the Keystone Bakery of 
the same state, that “the A&P is 
selling bread at less than cost of 
production as a loss leader to get 
customers.” Mr. Marhoefer urged the 
committee to investigate what he 
termed “malicious pricing practices” 
to prevent the big marketing organiz- 
ation from monopolizing the market. 

The witness contended that the 
A&P had a more favorable cost of 
delivery of its bread than does the 
independent wholesaler, since its 
union contract for drivers is with a 
different union than those for the in- 
dependents. 

H. E. Kettering, general manager 
of the Kettering Baking Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va., recited similar prob- 
lems his company faced with the Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Co. Mr. Ket- 
tering also made charges that the 
Continental Baking Co. and the 
Ward Baking Co. had been making 
“most generous inducements” to 
stores to get their products into those 
retail outlets. 

The sub-committee chairman, 
James Roosevelt (D., Cal.) comment- 
ed that he will refer the testimony 
given before his group to the Federal 
Trade Commission for comment. 
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OPEN HOUSE—One of the features 
of the recent open house of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago was the talk of 
Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., shown at the right 
above with Edmund Kutchins, New 
Process Baking Co., Chicago, club 
president. The open house is held 
every year to entertain the students 
of the American Institute of Baking. 





Bun Sales Volume 
Can Be 30% of Bread 
Sales, E. J. Sperry Says 


CHICAGO—Close to 50 bakery rep- 
resentatives from all over the USS. 
and Canada were at the opening ses- 
sion of the first Bun Sales School 
offered by E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s 
“Personal Opinion,” here April 25-26. 
The school was held in the Assembly 
Room of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Mr. Sperry, in introducing the sub- 
ject, said the school was being held 
to prepare bakers to take advantage 
of the coming boom and high profits 
in the sale of hot dog rolls and ham- 
burger buns. Buns, Mr. Sperry be- 
lieves, should be a year-round busi- 
ness, with production and sales con- 
tinuing beyond labor day. 

Buns, he continued, under maxi- 
mum conditions, can represent 30% 
of the volume of bread sales in a 
store, indicating that a 30,000 loaf 
volume of bread would mean a vol- 
ume of 9,000 packages of buns. Mr. 
Sperry, labeling buns as mostly an 
impulse item, estimated that 91% 
of buns are sold in grocery stores, 
and only 3% through the retail baker. 
In the next few weeks, he said, sev- 
eral thousand bakery representatives 
will use material from him encourag- 
ing the year-round sales of buns. Sev- 
eral bakeries already have tried it, he 
said, with rewarding results. 

Jerry Saxon, assistant to Mr. 
Sperry, was one of the speakers dur- 
ing the opening session. 
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College Level 
Baking School in 
New York Possible 


NEW YORK—A meeting airing 
the possibility of establishing a col- 
lege level baking school at Long 
Island Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, State University of New 
York, Farmingdale, N.Y., was held 
at that institution April 16. 

The conference with school per- 
sonnel included approximately 35 
representatives of many segments of 
the baking industry including retail 
and wholesale bakers, union labor 
groups, trade associations and allied 
tradesmen. 

A committee was appointed to draw 
up a suggested program for setting 
up the baking course and preparing 
a “statement of need” prior to a 
formal petition to the State Univer- 
sity of New York. 
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E. A. McLaughlin 
Leaves Presidency 


Of Ward Baking 


NEW YORK — The election of 
Faris R. Russell to the additiona] 
office of the president of the Ward 
Baking Co., of which he has been 
chairman and chief executive officer 
since 1941, was announced April 11, 
at annual meetings of stockholders 
and directors. 

Edward A. McLaughlin has relin- 
quished his posts as president and a 
director but will assume other im- 
portant duties with the company. 

Reginald H. Brayley, vice president 
of the Chemical-Corn Exchange 
Bank, was elected to the board to 
succeed Mr. McLaughlin. 

Unaudited net profit of the com- 
pany for the 12 weeks ended March 
24 was reported at $5,754. Mr. Rus- 
sell told stockholders this represent- 
ed a deficit of 9¢ a common share 
after providing for preferred divid- 
ends. In the 13 weeks ended March 
26, 1955, the net was $95,809 or 3¢ 
a share on the 785,215 common shares 
then outstanding. 

Mr. Russell attributed the sharp 
decline in earnings, despite a 3.6% 
sales gain, to the increased labor 
costs resulting from contract renew- 
als in 1955. Other rising costs, such 
as sales promotion, expenses of ex- 
panding into new territory and high- 
er prices for ingredients, also ad- 
versely affected earnings. 

The executive noted, however, that 
operations so far in the second quar- 
ter indicate a more favorable trend 
and profitable results. He added that 
he is not pessimistic on the outlook 
for earnings for the year as a whole. 
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Williams Baking Co. 
Of Pennsylvania 


Files Bankruptcy 


SCRANTON, PA.—The Williams 
Baking Co., one of the largest whole- 
sale bakeries in this area, has peti- 
tioned the Federal Court here for 
permission to reorganize under Chap- 
ter 11 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Gerard R. Williams, president, said 
the poor financial position of the 
company resulted from higher cost 
of raw materials, packaging, labor 
and distribution, also from increased 
competition of non-union firms and 
out-of-town companies. 

Assets of approximately $1,961,149 
and liabilities of $1,501,179 were 
shown in the petition filed by the 
law firm of Nogi, O’Malley and 
Harris. The company is seeking per- 
mission to continue in charge of 
operations. 

Representatives of seven unsecured 
creditors with claims totaling about 
$165,000 have given tentative ap- 
proval of reorganization. 

Williams Baking Co., which is at 
301-11 Cliff Ave., here, employs 
more than 250 persons and has an 
annual payroll of more than $1,000,- 
000. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


August A. Busch, Jr., 


Takes Chairman Post 


ST. LOUIS—August A. Busch, Jr., 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in ad- 
dition to his duties as president and 
chief executive officer. 

Mr. Busch succeeds Erberhard An- 
heuser in the post of chairman. 
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ident BAKER GOVERNORS MEET—Attending the recent meeting of the board and Mrs. Edwin R. Booth, Regan Brothers Co., Minneapolis, Minn. and Mr. 
ia of governors of the American Bakers Assn. at the Homestead, Hot Springs, and Mrs. Thomas F. Burke, National Biscuit Co., New York, N.Y. (right) 
7 Va., were (left to right) E. E. Hanscom, Jr., Hanscom Bros., Inc., Philadel- Mr. and Mrs. John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio; and J. W. 
phia, Pa.; George G. Grant, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga.; and Wil- Carence, Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakers, Dallas, Texas. Current prob- 
aa liam D. McIntyre, Tender Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, Wis. (center) Mr. lems were discussed and annual convention plans laid. 
c 
Rus- + create greater demand for wheat ‘2. the trustees shall send a sum- 
sent- American Bakers Assn. Elects Three foods, particularly bakery foods. Ne- mary of receipts and disbursements 
hare . P braska, Oregon and Washington now of the funds yearly, in reasonable 
ivid- Governors at Hot Springs Meeting have state commissions for fund detail, to the employees covered and 
‘arch raising purposes and other states are’ their employer participants, and 
whe CHICAGO—Three bakers were _ day. The annual baker banquet will expected to create such bodies in the “3. the trustees shall be charged 
— chosen to the board of governors of be held Monday night, the chair- future, the report said. with the high standard of fiduciary 
the American Bakers Assn. to fill man’s and president’s reception Sun- The industrial relations committee, responsibility. 
harp vacancies, during recent meetings day evening. which held meetings prior to the “If such regulation is limited to 
3.6% held by the board in Hot Springs, Progress in bettering working re- governors’ meetings, requested and the foregoing, it should be governed 
abor Va. lationships between various dairy in- received approval on a recommenda- by a federal regulatory body. How- 
new- W. J. Weisbrod, president of Day- dustry organizations and the associa- tion setting forth its position relating ever, if such regulation is more ex- 
such ton (Ohio) Bread Co., was elected tion was reported by L. E. Caster, to health and welfare funds jointly tensive, it should be governed by 
Rng to the vacancy created by the death Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, administered by unions and em- state regulatory bodies such as the 
ugh- of A. E. Craig, also of Dayton Bread. Ill, chairman of the baker-dairy pPloyees. A. M. Green, Jr., Ward Bak- respective state insurance commis- 
ad- George C. Grant, American Bakeries, committee. He stated that the pro- ing Co., New York, is chairman of gions or commissioners. 

Inc., Atlanta, Ga., was chosen to re- motional activities of these groups the committee. “The committee sees no need for 
that place Don W. Elliott, deceased, are being coordinated for mutual The position as adopted, with re- regulation (other than any now ap- 
ac American Bakeries, Chicago. Ogden benefit in several directions. = o ee — bg plicable under state insurance laws) 

Geilfuss, Columbia Baking Co., At- aaa ws ea and wellare~pension funds, srams % 
that lanta, Ga., was elected to replace Wheat Utilization Progress jointly administered, follows: pee ypc es got ager or ll 
look Tracy Weltmer, Atlanta, who re- The report of the wheat utiliza- “The committee favors regulation tered by employers, which have mo 
hole. signed. tion committee was given by John which places its main reliance on et pace ‘io ee as bargain- 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., disclosure, with a high level of fidu- ing.” 

Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., president of Toledo, in the absence of Stanley ciary responsibility in the trustees, Reporting for the program plan- 

the ABA, presided at the board meet- Langendorf, Langendorf United rather than detailed and extensive ning committee, Mr. Kelley advised 

ings and at the meeting of the Bakeries, San Francisco, chairman regulation. More specifically: ; that additional industry support of 

Bakers of America Program commit- Of this committee. The report com- 1. The trustees of the funds will the program has been recorded in 

tee. mented on progress being made by file annually with the appropriate the past year, but that continued 

The governors adopted resolutions wheat grower organizations in var- regulatory body such reports con- jaw support was needed to enable 
ams presented by the national affairs ious states in building toward a na- cerning the operation of the funds expansion of the general activities, 
ole- committee, one endorsing the gener- tional promotional fund, to help as may be required, and particularly distribution of literature 
oe ti- al objectives of the Hoover Commis- in the future. 
for sion and another placing the board The work of the field staff in con- 
hap- on record in opposition to any legis- tinuing to broaden its contact work 
lative proposal or administrative in- with key nutritional authorities 
said terpretation which would have the throughout the nation was related 
the effect of departing from the so-called and the governors were told of plans 
cost “primary business” test in determin- for new booklets and educational 
abor ing whether control of private motor material for distribution to con- 
ased carriers, other than safety, should sumers, students and _ professional 
and be imposed or exercised. The resolu- people. 

tion set forth that private motor car- The widespread use of nutrition 
149 riers are a necessary part of the bak- education material was shown. News- 
vere ing industry distribution system and paper and magazine clippings and 
the pointed out that such carriers have cards from radio commentators were 
and not been considered subject to Inter- displayed, indicating a sharp expan- 
per- state Commerce Commission control. sion in use of such material, which 

of In his report, Mr. Kelley comment- builds the nutritional properties in 

ed on the continued expansion of as- bakery foods. The report showed 

ired sociation activities which has built # that the short educational films 
out greater service for members and for mis ».< created by the program have had 
ap- the baking industry in recent years. 1,432 uses on television stations in 

He called attention to the fact that, slightly less than two years of dis- 
; at despite expanded operations and tribution. 
loys higher operating costs, the financial George Faunce, Jr., Continental 
an position of the association continues wa Baking Co., New York, reported 
00,- sound. ed that the two volumes “Baking in 

John Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, America,” prepared by Northwest- 
Easton, Pa., ABA first vice presi- ern University, will be off the press 
dent, reported to the board on the by late summer or early fall. The 
meeting of the 1956 convention com- volumes are titled “Economic De- 
mittee, advising of the recommenda- PICNIC MATERIAL—Point-of-sale material now being distributed by the velopment” and “Market Organiza- 
tion of the committee for the format Bakers of America Program for use in the “July Is Picnic Month” campaign tion and Competition.” They will be 
Jr., of the convention, to be held at the is shown above. Four posters and four shelf-talkers, all in full color, are offered to the industry this summer 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago Oct. 13- available. The material is distributed through bakers affiliated with the on an advance-sale plan which will 
ad- 17. The cake session will be held American Bakers Assn. Featured in natural color are bread; wiener and ham-_ enable purchase of the volumes at a 
and Saturday, Oct. 13, retail and young burger buns, cake, pie, doughnuts and cup cakes, as well as sandwich meat, savings under the expected sale price 
executives’ meeting Sunday; general mustard, relish and pickles. In addition to the program, a large number of of $15 per set, he said. Details will 
An- Sessions Monday and Wednesday _ related food and equipment organizations are making point-of-sale material be announced by the association 
and various branch meetings Tues- available to grocers and other retail outlets. later. 
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Optimism Prevails at ARBA as 2,049 
Pattern the Retail Baker's Future Role 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 


The American Baker Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO—tThe retail baker was 
described as having ‘“‘a very definite 
place” in the food business in com- 
ing years by speakers during the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America at the 
Hotel Sherman here last month be- 
fore 2,049 bakers. 

Current moves toward consolida- 
tion in the wholesale segment of the 
baking industry are making the posi- 
tion of the retailer even more ad- 
vantageous, George Chussler, hon- 
orary director of the ARBA and 
Bakers Weekly editor, said. It was 
described as an advantage that the 
average retailer is equally conscious 
of the importance of production and 
merchandising, and the high quality 
of freshly baked foods was deemed 
an additional factor in increasing 
consumer preference for retail bak- 
ery foods. 

The retailers were warned that 
diversification in their shops might 
assume more importance as time 
goes on; they were cautioned not to 
resist moves which might be strange 
to the retail baking field but which 
eventually would result in greater 
profit and accomplish the broaden- 
ing of a base of operations as nec- 
essary to the smaller businesses as 
to the larger ones. 

Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, 
Louisville, president of the associ- 
ation, reviewed the past year’s ac- 
complishments, resulting in a grow- 
ing association membership and con- 
tinuing merchandising and technical 
services for the membership. 


Washington Developments 


William A. Quinlan, general coun- 
sel of the association and Washing- 
ton representative, reviewed several 
conditions on the Washington scene 
of interest to the retail baker, be- 
ginning with the new revision of the 
fair labor standards act raising the 
minimum wage to $1 an hour. Mr. 
Quinlan mentioned that the specific 
retailer exemption from the law in 
the past was still included, although 
there has been considerable agita- 
tion to include retail businesses un- 
der the law with its restrictions on 
working hours and personnel. 

Defending the need for a retail 
manufacturing exemption for retail 
bakeries, Mr. Quinlan quoted a defini- 
tion he had used to describe retail 
operations before the Senate labor 
committee hearing recently: 

“Retail bakeries are handcraft 
shops, employing skilled craftsmen at 
high wages. By the nature of the 
business they make and sell a great 
and changing variety of highly-per- 
ishable products requiring small 
scale, highly skilled hand work, with 
many change-overs and waiting pe- 
riods, in contrast with any routine, 
intensive, mass-production operation 
. .. these retail handcraft shops ac- 
cordingly have longer straight-time 
work weeks. 

“The exemption provided in the 
act therefore has great practical im- 
portance because of the statutory 
maximum 40-hour straight time work 
week. The high straight time wage 
rates prevailing in retail bakeries 
recognize both the craftsmanship of 
the retail bakeshop employee and the 
longer regular work week required 
in his handcraft work to produce 


the products the consumer wants, 
fresh when she wants them.” 

Mr. Quinlan also called attention 
to a difficulty in dealing with any 
group on behalf of the baking in- 
dustry—the lack of statistical infor- 
mation about the baking industry. 
He called attention to the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America annual 
survey of bakery operating costs, 
terming it “a modest beginning.” 

The speaker explained the farm 
legislation now pending in Congress 
as it might affect the baker, with 
the “two-price plan” for wheat sub- 
sidy being paid for by having the 
milling industry pay a _ processing 
tax on each bushel of wheat milled 
for domestic food use. 

“It wouldn’t be called a processing 
tax—the miller would have to buy a 
‘certificate,’ but it would be the same 
without the name,” Mr. Quinlan said. 
“This doesn’t sound so good to some 
of us who remember the AAA proc- 
essing taxes of the 1930’s, which 
generally were passed along by first 
processors to bakers, but which bak- 
ers were unable to pass on to con- 
sumers.” 

The trend toward more and more 
business mergers has been bothering 
official Washington and small busi- 
ness concerns, the speaker said. He 
pointed out that the law already 
prohibits mergers of competing inter- 
state companies that would tend to- 
ward monopoly, and the House judi- 
ciary committee has recommended a 
bill (H. R. 9424) to require advance 
notification of proposed mergers of 
corporations with combined assets 
over $10 million. 

Earlier during the convention, a 
standing-room-only crowd had at- 
tended actual baking demonstrations 
in a bake shop set up in the hotel. 
About 500 watched cake decorating 
instructions and learned practical job 
hints. The program was chairmanned 
by Eugene Bollinger, Reuter’s Bak- 
ery; John H. Bochert, Bochert’s Bak- 
ery; James D. Audett, Audett & 
O'Neil, and Carl H. Barthel, Brolite 
Co., all of Chicago. 

The airbrush and jigsaw as aids 
in cake decorating were discussed and 
demonstrated by Herman Dressel, 
Dressel’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Mentioning that over 90% of his 
cake decoration now includes some 
airbrush work, Mr. Dressel said that 
a good outfit was necessary—costing 
about $50 including compressor. His 
own shop has several at each decor- 
ating bench, with air supplied from 
a central compressor and piped to 
the benches. He stressed the choos- 
ing of the proper kind of liquid col- 
ors, recommending that after air- 
brushed cakes begin to sell it is pos- 
sible to eliminate colors in the icing 
itself, using soft airbrush colors, per- 
haps relieved or outlined by the use 
of piping jelly. 

Mr. Dressel said that 75% of the 
wedding cakes produced in his bakery 
have some airbrushed color. He sug- 





ARBA ATTENDANCE 


CHICAGO—Attendance at the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
convention at the Hotel Sherman 
here totaled 2,049, one of the largest 
crowds ever to attend a retail con- 
vention. 





gested the use of the airbrush before 
finish decorating so the color will 
complement the raised decoration. 

With the growing demand for dec- 
orated sheet cakes for buffet style 
dinners and other instances where 
such a cake shows up well, the speak- 
er noted that airbrush color makes 
an excellent job of decoration. 

The use of the plastic material, 
Styrofoam, and a jigsaw to cut out 
numbers, novel shapes and other dec- 
orations was detailed during the dem- 
onstration. Available in sheets of 
varying thickness, the material cuts 
easily, cements sanitarily, and is light 
enongh so that the base icing alone is 
strong enough to hold the decorations 
on the cake. If the Styrofoam orna- 
ment needs to be airbrushed with 
color, it must first be dipped in a 
light-bodied fondant or other thin 
icing, since airbrush color will in- 
stantly penetrate the very porous 
surface of the plastic material with- 
out the icing as a color base. The 
material is available from florists’ 
supply houses. 

Following the women’s luncheon 
and business program under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Anthony Hopf- 
ner, Hopfner’s Bakery, Chicago, and 
Mrs. George Krubert, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Chicago, the 
Shane Uniform Co. put on a style 
show and Mrs. Mildred Wassmudt of 
the Merit Protective Service, Inc., 
Chicago, gave a talk on “Call Your 
Profits Back Home.” 

Barney Schmitzer, ARBA display 
director, Pittsburgh, also talked be- 
fore the ladies group on “dynamic 
window decorating.” 

Also held during the afternoon was 
the youth unit luncheon at Burny 
Bros. Bakery under the chairmanship 
of Herbert Fingerhut, Fingerhut 
Bakery, Cicero, Ill., and Gerald Vel- 
zen, Community Bakery, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

The practical program in the bake 
shop in the Sherman Hotel was very 
well attended featuring demonstra- 
tions and discussions on cheese cakes, 
icings, specialty breads, rolls, rolled- 
in and Danish doughs and puff paste. 

Demonstrators were Hugo Heller, 
National Yeast Corp.; Bud Kramer, 
Procter & Gamble Co.; George Kru- 
bert, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co.; Casey Slowinski, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc.; Harry Vernon, Swift & 
Co.; Fred Wheeler, Armour & Co.; 
Frank Clegg, Durkee Famous Foods, 
Inc.; Art Forsman, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co.; Art Keller, Henry 
& Henry Co.; Paul Pfrommer, Durkee 
Famous Foods, Inc., and Pete 
Schwarz, Standard Brands, Inc. 

During the final general session of 
the convention Mr. Schmitzer re- 
turned with a discussion of a co- 
operative advertising program for 
the retail baker. Mr. Schmitzer dis- 
cussed the new sales girl booklet, 
“The Store Hostess,” which is de- 
signed to help hire and hold better 
sales girls. It can be used during 
the interview for new girls and can 
be given to her for study at home. 

“Who’s the customer?” Mr. 
Schmitzer asked, “you own her only 
as long as she trades at your store 
—you can’t compete with the ‘big 
boys’ in advertising except at the 
point of sale.” 

Mr. Schmitzer suggested that “if 
you can’t beat them join them. Use 
the consumer pictures in major 


women’s magazines, be sure to price 
and name merchandise and always 
bear in mind the opportunity in 
point-of-sale display and advertis- 
ing.” 

Mr. Schmitzer displayed a point of 
sale plan incorporating consumer ap- 
peal, color and cutouts. He described 
a Pittsburgh promotion which cost 
about 40¢ a day per bakery which 
featured 26 items made by all bakers 
and used window streamers and 
point-of-sale cards to boost sales of 
these items. 

Tom Flood, Burny Bros. Bakery, 
Inc., Chicago, was ill and unable to 
attend the meeting, so Fred Ecker 
substituted for him on a discussion 
of how the retail baker handles re- 
quests for food for charity and other 
civic functions. 

Mr. Ecker is the manager of the 
retail division for Burny Bros. He 
started his discussion by mentioning 
that the bakers’ patrons often de- 
velop the policies as far as charitable 
donations go, with its attendant prob- 
lem of community interest. Mr. Ecker 
described the Burny policy as follows: 

All requests are asked for in writ- 
ing and on the letterhead of the 
charitable organization concerned two 
weeks in advance. The Burny plant 
does not contribute dollars except 
in rare cases such as churches and 
national philanthropic organizations, 
Merchandise certificates are given for 
$1 each, no less than two and as 
many as 25—they can be redeemed 
immediately to supply baked foods 
for the function or can be used as 
prizes. In every case they build store 
traffic and positively identify the 
bakery with the philanthropy. 

A 60-day grace period is allowed. 
Mr. Ecker said that last year the 
bakery received 92% of the certifi- 
cates back, so they have proof of 
use of the 800 to 1,000 certificates 
given out. 

Mrs. Gus Mantsch, Blue Bonnet 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, Pa., described 
their January white sale and com- 
munion cake features which have 
done very well for her bakery in 
advertising. She stressed that the 
specials were features and the price 
was not cut from the standard price. 

Leslie Magee, Magee’s Bakery. 
Maysville, Ky., predicted that freez- 
ing is one of the largest assets of 
the food industry and that 10 years 
from now 50% of the bakery foods 
will be frozen. 

In his operation merchandising, 
packagiing and refrigeration are the 
most expensive parts of freezing, with 
no additional labor costs since light 
days are used. Frozen pies are of- 
fered at the same price but the oth- 
er products are 13% higher. Mr. Ma- 
gee mentioned that he had been dis- 
appointed in sales in retail stores so 
that now he sells pies and cakes 
frozen with the pies unbaked in oth- 
er outlets. 

Prior to the election of officers, 
the last discussion on the program 
was that of Roberta Lamb, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, with an il- 
lustrated discussion on sales train- 
ing. Miss Lamb wants more empha- 
sis on the human relation angle and 
stressed “the selling power of com- 
mon courtesy.” She said the com- 
ment “T’ll be with you in a minute,” 
is a bridge across the three-foot 
chasm that extends from the sales 
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girl in back of the counter to the 
customer in front of it. 

She compared it with the notorious 
sales stopper: “Well, what’ll it be?” 
Miss Lamb listed for the audience 
the qualities that separate the sales 
girl from the order taker. She sug- 
gested that the sales girl must know 
her product and be able to share that 
knowledge with the customer, and 
suggested that the sales girl be per- 
mitted to watch the baked foods be- 
ing made so that she will really 
have a background in selling. 

For orders of odd numbers, the 
price chart is handy, less embarrass- 
ing, and saves time for selling. 

Later in the question and answer 
period, comments from the floor 
brought out statements that most 
bakers would not permit discounts 
for private buyers, stressing instead 
the quality which did not permit a 
discount. Ten per cent on large or- 
ders for social and charity organ- 
izations buying $10 worth of foods 
or more was permitted by some 
bakers. 

The final morning open session of 
the convention featured a panel dis- 
cussion covering shopping centers, 
super markets, self-service, public re- 
lations and consumer education as 
well as a formula for costing. 

Bernard Bowling, president of the 
association, said that shopping cen- 
ters had changed the nation’s habits, 
as he gave some additional informa- 
tion about per square foot costs on 
super markets and shopping centers 
as outlined on page 13 of the Febru- 
ary issue of The American Baker. 

W. T. Dahl, Dahl’s Food Mart, 
Des Moines, Iowa, was very well re- 
ceived in his discussion of the super 
market when he said that the super 
market and the retail baker “could 
join hands for mutual advantage.” 

Mr. Dahl, too, is worried about 
the promoters of shopping centers, 
mentioning that his store pays a $1 
a foot and emphasizing that a retail 
bakery on his premises wou'd get 
space for that same price. He men- 
tioned that the two retail bakeries 
in his stores account for 5% to 7% 
of the volume, with the two stores 
doing a total of $6 million a year. 
The addition of a 12 ft. self-service 
rack jumped sales 29% immediately, 
so that both stores are now com- 
pletely self-service and it’s a proved 
sound operation since it decreases 
the cost of doing business 2%. Mr. 
Dahl asked that the retailers re- 
valuate their thinking regarding su- 
per market bakeries since the 20,000 
customers a week coming into the 
super market are a definite advan- 
tage to the retailer. He emphasized 
the trend is to one-stop selling and 
emphasized that the right partner- 
ship with a super market can cut 
costs. 

The super market is entirely de- 
pendent on the retail baker and he 
will want to cooperate, Mr. Dahl 
said. “The future is bright if the re- 
tailers will only relocate in super 
markets.” 

Mr. Dahl showed charts to illus- 
trate why super markets are adding 
non-food departments, and _ also 
showing why a bakery department is 
so valuable to the super market: 


Typical method New method 
% oO 


% oO 
gross gross 
Department % profit % profit 
Grocery ..... 67 13.5 60 13.5 
ES 650-5405 23 23 23 23 
Produce ..... 10 28 10 28 
Bakery ...... 0 0 7 64 
100 17.13 100 20.67 
ee 2 55 
Ss aia iar 10 32 
100 23.5 


The additional departments, in- 
cluding bakery and non-food, raised 
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the store’s gross from 17.13% to 
23.5%. 

Edward E. Hanscom, Hanscom 
Brothers, Inc, Philadelphia, Pa., 
said: “Over the last 10 years, the 
growth of self-service selling has been 
phenomenal.” He admitted that it 
had been rather more conservative in 
the food field, however. He felt that 
his firm made an easy transition to 
self-service sales because they had 
an excellent reputation for quality 
baked foods. The average consumer 
might resist self-service if he were 
not assured that the products he was 
buying were already established as 
being top quality, he said. 


Conversion Costs 


He reported that the cost of con- 
verting a clerk service store to a self- 
service store was about the same as 
that required for setting up a new 
store. However, he said, a converted 
store was never as well laid out for 
self-service sales as one which had 
been specifically designed for this 
type of operation. 

In speaking of window displays for 
a self-service store, Mr. Hanscom 
found that they had greatest success 
when they combined both the pack- 
aged goods and some, as he termed 
them, “open goods.” Insofar as shelf 
life was concerned it was about the 
same but the packaged goods kept 
better. He had found an equaliza- 
tion of moisture within a packaged 
product, so a crisp crust could sel- 
dom be maintained since the moisture 
was distributed through the item. 

Mr. Hanscom stated that weekly 
sales of $2,000 and up were the point 
from which a retail operator might 
consider a change to self-service. He 
said that while his packaging costs 
were 78%, his labor costs were down. 

Arthur E. Pile, Hough Bakeries, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on the 
baker’s public relations philosophy. 

A baker doesn’t need a professional 
for his public relations, Mr. Pile 
said. “Public relations is what you 
and your business are—the person- 
ality of your business is most im- 
portant for success.’’ The retail bak- 
er has the advantage of a personal 
relationship, with his customers, he 
continued, and it is how he handles 
this relationship that determines the 
volume of his business. 

Mr. Pile stressed the importance 
of courtesy in all the baker’s rela- 
tionships. He suggests keeping in 
touch with the customers by answer- 
ing all letters received from them, 
although it may sometimes be an ef- 
fort to do so. Take time to listen to 
customers, he said. 

Ivan Perkins, Perkins Bakery, Sil- 
verton, Ohio, discussed methods for 
arriving at a selling price. Mr. Per- 
kins started out by saying that all 
bakers had their own method of 
arriving at such a figure, but all need 
some place to start. His organiza- 
tion starts with its operating state- 
ment, broken down into material 
costs which are rated at 100; labor, 
including shop and sales, is rated at 
75; administration, which includes le- 
gal, and office expense and any own- 
er’s salary 15; and overhead, which 
includes rent, utilities, packaging 
supplies, etc., which is figured at 50. 
He used as an example establishing 





1957 CONVENTION 


CHICAGO — The 1957 convention 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America will be held in New Orleans. 
The Hotel Roosevelt will be the site, 
March 17-20 the dates, according to 
the ARBA board of directors. 
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Walter R. Schuchardt 
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Charles J. Schupp 


Walter R. Schuchardt Elected 
President of Retail Bakers 


CHICAGO—Walter R. Schuchardt, 
Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, 
was elected president of the ARBA 
following the decision of Bernard 
Bowling, this year’s president, not 
to seek the office again. Mr. Schu- 
chardt had served as secretary of the 
association some time ago, and has 
had considerable experience in the 
association. 

Elected first vice president was 
Charles Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, 
Washington; second vice president, 
Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; elected as third 
vice president was Carroll Cole, 


Cole Bakeries, Muskegon, Mich., 
and treasurer, William F. Thie, Vir- 
ginia Bakery, Cincinnati, former 
president of the association. Trudy 
Schurr, Chicago, will continue as ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Five new directors were installed 
for three-year terms: Martin Olson, 
Bungalow Bakery, St. Paul; Harry 
Mutch, Mutch Bakery, Orangeburg, 
S.C.; O. W. Aston, Aston’s English 
Bakery, Dallas; Paul Miklusak, Roy- 
al Bakery, Bronx, N.Y., and Hugo 
Bomberg, Bomberg’s Better Bakery, 
president of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn. 





the price for a coffee cake. The cake 
used 10 oz. of dough which was com- 
puted as costing .0067 per ounce or 
.0670 per cake. To this was added 
5 oz. of nut filling at .0188 per ounce 
or .0940 per cake. Other ingredients; 
2 oz. of butter crumbs and 1% oz. 
of roll icing were also daded. All 
these costs were specifically listed on 
cost cards in a file. 

Total cost of the product was 20¢. 
Material cost being .20 and labor cost 
representing 75%, labor cost equalled 
.15. Overhead representing 50%, this 
equalled .10 and administration rated 
at 15% came to .03 or a total of 
.48. In the example, Mr. Perkins 
cited, a 12% mark-up was desired, 
and a final selling price of 55¢ was 
therefore arrived at. (Using 100 as 
a base and deducting from it the de- 
sired 12% profit, one arrives at the 
figure of 88. This is then divided 
into the total ingredient cost of .48 
to get the final price.) 

Mr. Perkins cautioned that this 
sort of system could not be used on 
such things as specialty items or dec- 
orated cakes “where the individual 
baker must estimate what the traffic 
will bear.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hathaway Bakery 


Deficit Continues 


BOSTON — Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., reports for the year of 1955 a 
net loss of $140,810 as compared 
with a deficit of $338,204 for the 
comparable period in 1954. Sales for 
1955 totaled $22,731,973 against $23,- 
935,220 for the preceding year. 








Allied Breakfast 
A Feature of 
ARBA Convention 


CHICAGO — The Bal Tabarin of 
the Hotel Sherman was filled to ca- 
pacity here during the annual con- 
vention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America for the allied 
breakfast, a feature of the conven- 
tion. 

Under the co-sponsorship of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, Inc., and the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago, about 350 allied 
men, bakers and their wives gath- 
ered to hear Joseph H. Garagio'a, 
former baseball player and St. Louis 
sports broadcaster, entertain with 
sports anecdotes. 

Fred Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago, was chairman, and M. G. 
Rhodes, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, president of the national al- 
lied group, introduced the speaker. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. J. Schinkel to Serve 
New England Bakers Assn. 


BOSTON, MASS. — Herbert J. 
Schinkel has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the New England 
Bakers Assn., it has been announced 
by William F. Goodale, Jr., presi- 
dent of the association. The position 
had been vacant since March 1. 

Mr. Schinkel has been serving the 
baking industry throughout New 
England for 28 years and is well 
known in the area. 
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Southern Bakers Assn. Reports Progress 


In Association Activities and Grain 
Rate Case; 400 Gather at Miami Beach 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—The con- 
tinuing of a program of action de- 
signed to increase the service of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. to the bak- 
ing industry and add to participa- 
tion in the association was empha- 
sized during the 42nd annual con- 
vention of the SBA here in April. 

With over 400 in attendance, the 
convention combined reports of: asso- 
ciation activity on behalf of its mem- 
bership with a complete program of 
recreation. The Roney Plaza Hotel 
was the site of the meeting. 

Prior to the annual business meet- 
ing, during the first day of the con- 
vention, the board of trustees of the 
Southern Bakers Association Univer- 
sity Fund, Inc. met to hear the an- 
nual report by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
head of the Baking Science and 
Management School at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

Dr. Rumsey reported that a total 
of 65 students during the past five 
years have received outright scholar- 
ship grants totaling $52,660 through 
the Southern Bakers Assn. At pres- 
ent there are 70 students enrolled in 
the baking school and 31 are on 
scholarships. The scholarships for 
the school term 1955-56 amount to 
$12,145. 

Dr. Rumsey stated that he was 
more encouraged now than at any 
time during the past in regard to 
the activity of the school and the 
expectant contribution of the indus- 
try to the school and the students 
to the science of baking. More in- 
dustry support will be forthcoming 
in the future, Dr. Rumsey expected. 
The trustees made $20,000 available 
to be loaned to deserving students 
needing financial aid, who are select- 
ed by the officials of Florida State 
University to be enrolled in the bak- 
ing school beginning in September 
of this year. 

Also during the opening day of the 
convention the board of governors 
met to select, among other things, 
the convention city for 1957. St. 
Petersburg, Fla., was chosen with 
the convention to be held at the 
Vinoy Park Hotel March 28-30, 1957. 
The annual business meeting opened 
with an address by Tom F. Smith, 
director of the Miami Beach conven- 
tion bureau, who presented each of 
the association officials with a gold 
key to the city. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Ralph Ward, Merchants Bakery, 
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Inc., Norfolk, Va., vice president of 
the SBA. 

Roy R. Peters, Butter-Krust Bak- 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., chmn. of 
the board of the association, during 
his address asked for the cooperation 
of every member and every baker in 
the South to cooperate with the asso- 
ciation’s ten point program of action. 

“In substance, this program deals 
with every element necessary in sup- 
port of our great industry,” Mr. 
Peters said. 

“We accept the responsibilities and 
the duties of your association to keep 
you informed, and if our activities 
are constructive and built upon sound 
principles, then you as members 
should be inspired, but only you can 
become involved; and therein rests 
a challenge to all of us in this great 
industry if we are to ward off the 
steady infiltration of activities con- 
fronting us and fight back for our 
place of honor and prestige.” 

Benson L. Skelton, president of the 
association, gave a progress report 
on the SBA program, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that all members of 
the association are a part of one big 
group which must “climb together 
and work together as members, con- 
fer and cooperate with each other, 
and accomplish the purposes of the 
association most efficiently and crea- 
tively.” 

He pointed out that the associa- 
tion had been honored by being 
awarded a certificate and crown at 
outstanding promotion of “July Is 
outstanding promotion of “July is 
Picnic Month.” This award was of- 
fered to the bakers’ association who 
did the most to promote the picnic 
month. 


Program for Progress 

The Southern Bakers Assn. pro- 
gram for progress includes’ these 
promotional segments: 

Continue the intensive membership 
campaign the SBA has been con- 
ducting in the 11 southern states 
represented by the association. This 
campaign has _ already increased 
membership substantially since the 
start of the program a year ago. 

Plan area meetings with officers 
of the association participating. 

A news bulletin has been started 
by Mr. Skelton to keep every mem- 
ber of the association up to date on 
current information of interest to 


the association and the baking indus- 
try. 
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A LOOK-AROUND AT THE SBA—A scene at the ladies luncheon April 12 


is shown at the left above; seated at the head table were Mrs. Fred Grimmig, 
Miami Beach; Mrs. Gene Chivers, South Miami; Mrs. Charles T. Fuchs, Coral 
Gables; Mrs. Jodean Cash, South Miami; Mrs. Roy R. Peters, Lakeland; Mrs. 
Harry August, Miami Beach; Mrs. Lee Holley, Atlanta and Mrs. E. L. Hard- 
ing,’ Atlanta. These ladies were members of the ladies activities committee. 
(Center) Donald Smith, Mobile, Ala.; Neal Farrar, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Roy 


Plans are progressing for a direc- 
tory containing information on both 
bakeries and allied concerns in the 
South. 

The association will continue and 
expand its support of the Baking 
School at Florida State University. 

Mr. Skelton emphasized that all 
points of the progran: will be con- 
tinued until they are accomplished. 

F. B. Evers, Sr., American Bread 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., presented a 
memorial in memory of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. members who had 
died since the last convention. San- 
ford V. Epps, chairman of the SBA 
University Fund and an official of 
Claussen’s Bakery, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga., reported on the progress which 
has been made by the SBA in the 
grain rate controversy. Mr Epps re- 
ported: 

Grain Rate Report 

“Since our original entry into this 
matter in the early fall of 1953, after 
the commission had shackled the 
South with a 6¢-7¢ cwt. increase in 
grain rates from Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas origins, these proceed- 


ings have completely changed in 
complexion. 
“Through the activities of the 


Southern Bakers Assn., and its mem- 
bers’ interests in a reasonable level 
of grain rates, the complainants in 
these cases have revised their 
thoughts and are now working with 
SBA to achieve a low level of rates 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado. 

“There have been four major hear- 
ings since these cases were reopened 
for further consideration. An entirely 
new record has been made. The new 
cases emphasize the need for a re- 
duced level of rates on grain moving 
into the South. The rates originally 
prescribed by the commission have 
never become effective and savings 
totaling millions of dollars have al- 
ready been achieved.” 

James E. Stroupe, Atlanta, Ga., 
reported on the success of the fifth 
annual production conference held 
there last November and announced 
plans for the sixth annual conference 
to be held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 16-18. He urged 
all bakers to send their production 
superintendents to that conference. 

The social activities which were as 
always an important part of the con- 
vention included a colorful water 
show at the Roney Plaza pool on 


R. Peters, chairman of the board, Lakeland; Grady W. Chism, Tampa; Clar- 
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HONORED—Paul D. Nease, right, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., retiring president of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn., re- 
ceives a traveling bag from L. Paul 
Nobert, H. C. Brill Co., Greensboro, 
N.C., allied president. Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., a guest at the annual allied 
meeting, is seated in the foreground, 


opening night, a golf tournament, a 
putting green tournament, a shuffle- 
board tournament and many activi- 
ties for the ladies such as bridge 
and bingo parties. 

Boat trips were also available to 
all and the yacht, Humko, was again 
placed at the disposal of the con- 
vention guests through the courtesy 
of the Humphreys Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

One of the high points of the con- 
vention was the annual banquet, with 
the keynote address presented by 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
eries, Green Bay, Wis. 

Mr. Peters presented service 
award certificates to all of the past 
presidents who were present. Gordon 
Smith, Jr. received the certificate for 
his father who served four years as 
president of the SBA, and Donald 
Smith accepted the certificate for 
Roy Smith, who was unable to at- 
tend. William McGough accepted a 
certificate for his father, the late 
T. A. McGough. Certificates for those 
presidents who were unable to attend 
were mailed to them and a certifi- 


cate was awarded to C. M. MeMillan, © 


who served as secretary of the SBA 
for 14 years. 

Telegrams were read from many 
of the past presidents who were un- 
able to attend, as well as one from 
Mr. McMillan. Certificates will also 
be mailed to the families of those 
who served as presidents and who 
are now deceased, and in the future 
a certificate will be presented each 
year to the retiring board chairman. 

Other social activities included a 
brunch, with entertainment arranged 
for by Mrs. Charles Fuchs and Mrs. 
Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs Bakery, South 
Miami, Fla., co-chairman of the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ence Funk, Greensboro, N.C., standing in rear, R. C. Davis, Atlanta. (Right) 
Miss Sondra Golden, Mrs. Charles Golden, both of Tampa; Mrs. T. E. Vining, 
Atlanta; Mrs. R. H. Johnson, Norwalk, Conn. On the opposite side of table 
are Mrs. R. I. Burr, Miami; Mrs. Benson L. Skelton, Atlanta; Mrs. Ernest 
Geer, Jacksonville and Mrs. O. L. Allen, Jacksonville. As always at the SBA, 
a complete ladies’ program was arranged. 
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On the Scene at the SBA 










HEAD TABLE—Seated at the head tab!e during the Southern Bakers Assn. 
annual banquet were, top, Mrs. L. Paul Nobert, Greensboro, N.C.; Mr. No- 
bert, president of SBA Allied Association; Mrs. Benson Skelton, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mr. Skelton, president of SBA; Mrs. Sanford V. Epps, Augusta, Ga.; 
Mr. Epps; and Mrs. Hugh Adcock, Atlanta, Ga. (Bottom, left to right) Mrs. 
Charles T. Fuchs, Coral Gables, Fla; Fred L. Cobb, Green Bay, Wis.; toast- 
master Hugh Adcock, Atlanta; Roy Peters, chairman of the board, Lakeland, 
Fla.; Mrs. Peters; immediate past president, Ralph Ward, Norfolk, Va.; Mrs. 
Ward; convention chairman Jodean P. Cash, Miami; Mrs. Cash; Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, head of Baking Science and Management School, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. and Mrs. Rumsey. 


BANQUET SCENES—One of the highlights of the annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. is the annual banquet, featuring this year Fred Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. Above are scenes during the dinner. 
Left, Mrs.-and Mr. W. S. Nelson, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. and Mr. James S. 
McHenry, Lynchburg, Va., Mrs. and Mr. Arthur Mulhaney, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mrs. and Mr. Louis F. Natt, Miami, Fla. (C.nter) Mr. J. E. Geer, Jackson- 
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SBA CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS—At the left above is shown the “Gay 
90’s Revue” entertaining the Southern Bakers Assn. during the recent con- 
vention in Miami Beach. The garden patio of the hotel was the scene of the 
affair, with music being provided by the “Plum Loco” band. A group of 
Miami housewives entertains in this manner just for the fun of it, making 
music with wash boards, funnels and Flit guns. At the right, some of the 
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SBA MANAGEMENT—Shown during the recent annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. in Miami Beach are the officials of the organization. 
Top photograph, left to right, the members of the board of governors: Ralph 
Ward, vice president, Norfolk, Va.; Roy R. Peters, chairman of the board, 
Lakeland, Fla.; Benson Skelton, president, SBA, Atlanta, Ga.; R. H. Jen- 
nings, III, Orangeburg, S.C.; Roy Allen, Jacksonville, Fla.; Charles D. Singel- 
ton, Montgomery, Ala.; Howard Ellison, Harlan, Ky.; William McGough, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Phil Hardin, Meridian, Miss.; Lloyd C. Bost, Shelby, N.C. 
Bottom illustration, left to right, the board of trustees of the Southern 
Bakers Association University Fund, Inc.: Brooks Pearson, Atlanta, Ga.; 
James E. Stroupe, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles D. Singelton, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Benson Skelton, secretary-treasurer, Atlanta, Ga.; Sanford V. Epps, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, Augusta, Ga.; Roy R. Peters, Lakeland, Fla.; 
Jodean P. Cash, Miami, Fla.; Ogden Geilfuss, Atlanta, Ga., and L. Paul 
Nobert, Greensboro, N.C. 


vi , 
ville, Fla., and Mrs. Geer; R. A. Johnson, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. Roy Allen; 
Roy Allen, member of the board of governors, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. Lee 
Holley, Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Holley; Mrs. B. R. Fuller, Jr., Tallahassee; Mr. 
Fuller, past president of SBA, 1944. (Right) Mrs. Lloyd C. Bost and Mr. 
Lloyd C. Bost, member of SBA board of governors, from Shelby, N.C.; Lloyd’s 
twin brother, Floyd Bost, and Mrs. Floyd Bost. 








SBA “Old Timers” are shown with Benson Skelton, president, «t the left in 
the back row, and Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs’ Bakery, South Miami, at the right 
in the back row. Standing in the front row are W. E. Long, retired from the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Mrs. Charles T. Fuchs, and Peter Dortch. At the 
center in the back row are B. R. Fuller, Jr., and E. B. Nicolait, retired from 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
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LANGENDORF EQUIPMENT—The traveling hearth oven shown at the left 
above has a capacity of 10,000 loaves an hour. Above the oven can be seen 
one of the signs used to acquaint open house visitors with the equipment. At 


Features “Electronic Heart” 
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the right foreground, rolls are shown moving through the high speed wrap- 


ping machine, while in the background the conveyor moves loaves from the 


cooler to one of the five wrappers, with conveyor for each machine. 


Langendorf Opens $2,500,000 Bakery 


To Serve Southern California 


LOS ANGELES —A new $2,500,- 
000 bakery, featuring an exclusive 
electronic “heart,” has been opened 
by Langendorf United Bakeries in 
Bell Gardens, Cal., just outside Los 
Angeles. 

The pride of Stanley S. Langen- 
dorf, president, is the ultra-modern 
mixing area. 


“This is a Langendorf exclusive, 


designed by Langendorf engineers 
and custom-built to their exacting 
specifications,” he explains. ‘‘Noth- 


ing like it will be found in any other 
baking plant.” 

Electronically controlled devices in 
the mixing room make it possible for 
the baker to press designated but- 
tons that will cause the desired in- 
gredients to be automatically me- 
tered or measured and conveyed to 
the dough mixers. 

The plant has storage capacity for 
10 carloads of flour. The blended 
flour is moved pneumatically from 
cylindrical storage tanks through 
stainless steel tubing to the mixing 
department. 

Liquid sugar is stored in an 8,000- 
gal. tank. Another temperature-con- 
trolled tank holds 4,000 gal. of liquid 
shortening. These ingredients are 
withdrawn by an electronically op- 
erated meter in the mixing room. 


The shortening moves through in- 
controlled - temper- 


sulated, heated, 
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MIXING, CONVEYING—At the left are two of the completely tem 


ature tubes to prevent its solidifying. 

“This is the only bakery in the 
world,” Eugene Barrow, plant man- 
ager, claims, “where milk and salt 
are precision-measured and delivered 
to mixes automatically.” Stainless 
steel tanks ho!d 2,000 lb. milk and 
1,000 Ib. salt, respectively. 

Each mixer is capable of handling 
1,600 lb. dough in 10 to 12 minutes. 

The fermentation room has space 
for 32 troughs. The speed of the 
troughs is regulated so that the dough 
reaches the divider at the proper 
stage of development. 

From the divider the dough moves 
by conveyor belt to the rounder and 
on to the overhead proofer. (The 
divider operates at a maximum speed 
of 160 loaves per minute.) 

The final proof box is another of 
many points of pride for Mr. Bar- 
row. With a capacity of 10,000 loaves 
an hour, it is believed to be the larg- 
est in the world at the present time. 

Langendorf’s new oven is a con- 
tinuous traveling hearth type 120 ft. 
long and 10 ft. 8 in. wide. It, of 
course, also has a capacity of 10,000 
loaves an hour. 

The baked loaves are automatical- 
ly de-panned and conveyed to the 
cooler, which contains a total of 617 
shelves, each of which holds 20 to 
25 loaves. 

Slicing and wrapping machines op- 
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perature- 


controlled mixers, handling 1,600 lb. dough, with trough dumps. Shown on 


erate at the rate of 60 loaves per 
minute. Wrapped loaves are hau'ed 
to loading lockers or docks by an 
overhead monorail system. 

Automation reigns in the roll and 
bun division of the plant as well. 
(The new plant produces bread, rolls 
and buns only.) 

The roll make-up unit automati- 
cally handles 14,400 rolls an hour. 
And the roll proofer is believed to 
be the only completely mechanical 
one in the world. The slicing and 
wrapping machines can package 30,- 
000 rolls an hour. 

In the pan room Mr. Barrow proud- 
ly shows another of the Langendorf 
exclusives. Here pans are loaded on 
slanted gravity racks. The pans can 
be moved through the oven and back 
to the pan room again, all by auto- 
matic conveyor belt. 

Still another Langendorf ‘first’ is 
embodied in the building that houses 
this equipment. Over the 133,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space in the warehouse 
and baking area is an all-concrete 
roof composed of slabs tapered in 
thickness from four to six inches. 
Mr. Barrow explains that this unique 
roof was designed in the hope that 
it will help attain temperature and 
moisture equalization throughout the 
year. 

Edward F. Pasini, general] man- 
ager of the Southern California area 


for Langendorf, is certainly happy 
with the production value of the new 
plant, but he is equally impressed 
with another of its facets. 

“This new plant has been a re- 
markable morale booster for our 
sales force and other personnel,” 
says Mr. Pasini. “And as a result, 
we are already experiencing healthy 
sales increases.” 

Approximately 225 employees op- 
erate this newest of the 22 Langen- 
dorf bakeries in the West. They 
serve four of the firm’s depots in 
Southern California. 

And what does a'] this automation 
mean when ‘it’s brought down to the 
brass tacks of production? 

Under the pounds-per-man-per- 
hour yardstick, Mr. Barrow esti- 
mates, the new plant has roughly 
three times the output potential of 
the old plant it replaced. 





CONTROL PANEL—Fred Peterite, 
master baker at the new Los Angeles 
plant of Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, is shown above at the control 
panel of Langendorf’s exclusive 
“mixing console.” The meter in front 
of him measures liquid sugar from a 
tank in another part of the building. 





the right is the monorail system moving bread racks loaded with wrapped 
bread to the truck docks. 
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By GEORGE W. POTTS 
The American Baker Editorial Staff 


READING, PA.—Any time you can 
get a few bakers together it’s a cinch 
to start a lively discussion about the 
future role of freezing in bread mer- 
chandising. But it is a rare privilege 
to have two outstanding industry 
personalities offer opposite view- 
points on this controversial subject 
on the same conference program. 

Strictly by coincidence, this situa- 
tion furnished the highlight of the 
seventh annual assembly on bakery 
production and sales sponsored by 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Pennsylvania Division No. 4, 
held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
here April 10. 

G. T. Carlin, director of the re- 
search staff of Swift & Co., leadoff 
speaker on the program, contended 
that the cost of freezing, packaging 
and labor would increase the cost of 
bread approximately 21%¢ per loaf, 
and said “I can’t conceive of this 
being an answer.” He stated that 
the freezing and thawing process 
caused staling, pointing out that 
freezing in the carton took 40 hours 
with an additional 40 hours to thaw 
the center loaf. 

Fred Weberpals, production man- 
ager of H. C. Bohack, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., appearing later on the pro- 
gram, saw the “switch to frozen 
baked goods inevitable—particularly 
bread.” He indicated that in five 
years frozen bread will be standard. 

The past president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers 
said that the freezer plus the holding 
box will soon be standard equipment 
in all bakeries, and saw in freezing 
the solution of the stale and peak 
load problems. 

The frozen bread controversy 
popped up again during a panel ses- 
sion with questions directed to both 
previous speakers. During this dis- 
cussion Mr. Weberpals said that the 
cost of freezing was slightly less 
than 1¢ and it not only can be eco- 
nomically distributed, but it is being 
done. He noted, however, that the 
soft bread we now make may not be 
as adaptable to freezing as the 
“Arnold” type loaf. 

Referring to the compressibility 
test, referred to previously by Mr. 
Carlin, he noted that chances are 
that most grocery and supermarket 
bread is up to a day old when finally 
purchased. He pointed out here that 
while soft bread may not be as 
adaptable, the answer might be a 
smaller loaf. This loaf would freeze 
more quickly, take up less room in 
the freezer, stay in freeze condition 
from bakery to home freezer, and 
thaw faster, he said. 

Mr. Carlin took the position that 
a loaf frozen and thawed would be 
in the same condition as four-day-old 
bread, and that fresh-baked bread 
would be so outstanding by compari- 
son that frozen bread would not sell. 


Cake Problems Solved 


Both speakers were most enthusi- 
astic regarding the freezing process 
in the future of pie, cake and sweet 
goods merchandising. Mr. Carlin 
Stated that “the problems of cake 
merchandising are solved by freez- 
ing.”- Meringue, special fillings and 
all types of fillings are possible and 
practical with freezing, he said. He 
also saw great possibilities in pack- 
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Reading Allied Trades Assembly Hears 
Both Sides of Freezing Controversy 


aging novelties and declared that 
“the freezer is in your future if you 
handle cakes, pies or sweet goods.” 
He stated that there are five million 
home freezers in use today and in 
another five years every family will 
be able to store in fair volume. 

In addition to his comments on 
freezing, Mr. Weberpals counselled 
the bakers to make richer cakes, put 
more fruit in pies, create eye-catch- 
ing packages and stress top quality 
and freshness. In this connection he 
declared that “I believe that variety, 
frozen baked goods, better packaging 
and production of only the finest we 
can bake are some of the answers.” 
He further stressed that baked foods 
“offer more nutrition at less cost per 
pound than any other food,” and 
urged the bakers to “make the Amer- 
ican public more aware of it!” 


Nutritional Bargain Stressed 

This counsel tied in with the mes- 
sage presented by C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., where- 
in he referred to bread as “the num- 
ber-one bargain in the grocery store.” 

In an address entitled “Enriched 
Bread—A Bargain in Nutrition,” the 
secretary of the American Society of 
Cereal Chemists reviewed the enrich- 
ment program from its inception to 
the present time, noting its accom- 
plishments. 

He remarked that in 1956, the 15th 
anniversary of enrichment and the 
20th anniversary of thiamine, we are 
now taking enrichment for granted 
with vitamin deficiences drastically 
reduced or completely eliminated. 

In the address Mr. Brooke cited 
a booklet recently issued by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture entitled 
“Bread ... Facts for Consumer Edu- 


.cation.” Stressing his argument that 


“bread is a good nutritional buy,” he 
referred to a chart in the booklet in- 
dicating the nutritional contribution 
of 5¢ worth of bread. The chart 
showed that 5¢ worth of bread of- 
fered the following percentages of 
daily allowances for an adult: 20% 
thiamine, 19% iron, 18% niacin, 17% 
protein, 13% calcium and 12% ribo- 
flavin, 

The booklet indicates that the 
proof of the argument that bread is 
a “good buy” is furnished in a study 
of food consumption of urban fami- 
lies in 1948. The survey showed that 
“these families spent 4% of their 
total food budget for bread and re- 
ceived from it 14% of the total thia- 
mine in their diets, 13% of the niacin, 
12% of the iron, 10% of the protein, 
riboflavin and food energy and 9% 
of the calcium.” 

Representatives of the baking in- 
dustry who have read the booklet 
agree with Mr. Brooke that it is 
“must” reading for all associated 
with the baking industry, and tells 
a story that should be spread to the 
general public. The booklet costs 15¢ 
and is available by writing the super- 
intendent of documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment printing office, Washington 25, 
DC. 

The importance of sanitation in 
the bakery was covered by Lois Cole, 
sanitarian for Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc. Stressing 
that “sanitation is good business,” 
Miss Cole stated that clean products 
in a clean place are expected by the 
consumer, government health author- 
ities are more active in enforcing 
sanitation, a clean place is a better 


place to work, and efficiency and 
cleanliness go together. 

She urged the bakers to keep their 
shops rodent proof, check incoming 
merchandise for bugs, check flour in 
“dead spots,” use insecticides away 
from product zone, and non-toxic 
sprays in product zone. Miss Cole of- 
fered detailed methods for accom- 
plishing these objectives. She saw no 
excuse for roaches with residual type 
insecticides available and offered 
solutions for the fly problem. 

In an address offering humor, 
showmanship and sound philosophy, 
Fred L. Cobb, president of Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green Bay, Wis., 
told the bakers and allied men that 
“we are in a business cycle the like 
of which we have never seen in 
these United States.” He cited the 
chance for new business and new 
developments with rising population 
a factor, and saw “new business, new 
ideas and new ground to be broken 
in all fields.” 


Panel Session 

The panel program highlighting 
the afternoon session featured Mr. 
Carlin, Mr. Weberpals, Mr. Brooke, 
Miss Cole, Jack Wheeler, Bakers Re- 
view, New York; K. Souser, legal 
counsellor for the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn.; Theo. Staab, secretary of 
PBA; and Arthur Holmes, Puritan 
Pies, Inc., Philadelphia, president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. Wil- 
liam E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Inc., 
Reading, played his perennial role as 
panel moderator. 

Joseph L. Carroll, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, was the recipient 
of the certificate designating him as 
“Allied Man of the Year.” 
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The entire registration of approxi- 
mately 300, with more than one half 
bakers, were on hand for the cocktail 
session hosted by the Pennsylvania 
Division No. 4, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, concluding the one- 
day conference. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Technologists’ 


Program Announced 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The program for 
the National Conference of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists which 
will take place in St. Louis June 
10-14 at the Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel will include a panel of na- 
tionally known industry and govern- 
ment food authorities. 

In commemoration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the Food and Drug 
Law, there will be a special sym- 
posium at the opening session of the 
conference with Dr. F. N. Peters, vice 
president, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
as moderator. Members of the sym- 
posium panel will be George P. Lar- 
rick, commissioner, U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, Washington; 
Rep. A. L. Miller, (R., Neb.) ; Eugene 
H. Holeman, superintendent of Foods 
and Drugs, Tennessee Department of 
Agriculture, Nashville; Howard A. 
Prentice, executive vice president, 
the Proprietary Assn., Washington; 
and Henry A. Lepper, past president 
of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists. 

What can be done to develop 
young food technologists will be dis- 
cussed at another session on June 
12. 

The initial session on June 11 will 
feature talks by C. N. Kimball, presi- 
dent of the Midwest Research In- 
stitute, Kansas City and Rep. Miller, 
who will describe proposed legislation 
pertaining to chemicals in foods. 

Besides these general sessions, the 
conference will hold sectional meet- 
ings throughout the three days. 











PLANS FOR ’57 REVIEWED—tThe executive committee of the Holsum 


Unified Bakers reviewed the advertising plans and merchandising activities 
scheduled for the 1957 calendar year, during the annual meeting held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago recently. The program was presented by W. L. Good- 
man, director of advertising for the Holsum bakers’ advertising agency, the 
W. E. Long Co.-Independent Bakers Cooperative. Executive committee mem- 
bers attending the meeting were, seated left to right: E. J. Gase, the Gase Bak- 
ing Co., Saginaw, Mich.; J. T. Thatcher, Master Baking Co., Mt. Vernon, IIL, 
chairman of the executive committee; Nick Amrhein, Sr., Amrhein’s Bakery, 
Inc., Springfield, Il.; W. L. Trammell, Holsum Baking Co., Harlingen, Texas. 
Standing, left to right: Cesar Medina, Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, Fla.; W. F. 
Cotton, Cotton Bros. Baking Co., Inc., Alexandria, La.; J. P. Cash, Fuchs Bak- 
ing Co., So. Miami, Fla.; W. P. McGough, McGough Bakeries Corp., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; J. G. Kettle, Jamestown Baking Co., Inc., Jamestown, N.Y. Com- 
mittee members unable to attend were Gene Reischman, Holsum Baking Co., 
Roswell, N.M.; E. C. Forks, Holsum Bakery Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John Apple, 
Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury, Pa., and J. P. Smith, Phoenix (Ariz.) 


Bakery, Inc. 








Formulas for 
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Muffins Are a Good Specialty Item 
For the Bakery, a Convenience 
Food for the Homemaker’s Table 


WHOLE WHEAT MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
7 oz. shortening 
% oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
Stir in: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
1 pt. molasses 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sieve together and add: 
1 lb. 12 oz. bread flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in well: 
1 1b. 4 0z. whole wheat flour 
12 oz. seedless raisins 
Bake in greased cup cake or muf- 
fin pans at about 360 to 375° F. 
PEANUT BUTTER MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. peanut butter 
%4 oz. salt 
%4 oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
8 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 pt. honey 
Add: 
2 lb. milk 
Mix together and add: 
2 lb. bread flour 
1 lb. whole wheat flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb. seedless raisins 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


PEACH MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 
Add: 
4 |b. milk 
Stir in: 
2 lb. chopped dried peaches 
Sift together and add: 
4 |b. 12 oz. bread flour 
3 0z. baking powder 
Add and mix in: 
11b. whole wheat flour 
Deposit in greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


FIG MUFFINS 

Cream together: 

1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 

12 oz. shortening 

1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 

1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 

1 qt. molasses 
Add: 

4 lb. milk 
Stir in: 

2 lb. 8 oz. chopped black figs 


Sift together and add: 
4 lb. 12 oz. bread flour 
3 0z. baking powder 
Add and mix in: 
11b. whole wheat flour 
Deposit in greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


HONEY MUFFINS 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 6 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Then add: 
3 lb. honey 
Stir in: 
5 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Mix together, and mix in well: 
4 lb. whole wheat flour 
12 oz. bread flour 
Deposit in greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at 380° F. 
Note: These muffins may be baked 
in paper-lined cup cake pans if de- 
sired. 


CORN MUFFINS (NO. 1) 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
9 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. Salt 
Add gradually: 
14 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together: 
1 lb. 14 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 2 oz. corn meal 
2 0z. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
2 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Mix this thoroughly. Then deposit 
into greased cup cake or muffin pans 
and bake at about 375° F. 


CORN MUFFINS (NO. 2) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Blend together and mix in until 
smooth: 
2 Ib. flour 
12 oz. corn meal 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in: 
12 0z. corn (canned) 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 
Note: Drain the canned corn thor- 
oughly before adding to the batter. 


PINEAPPLE MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
3 lb. 8 oz. flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
3 lb. crushed pineapple 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 
Note: Drain the pineapple thor- 
oughly before adding it to the mix- 
ture. Bake the muffins as soon as 
possible after they have been dropped 
into the pans. 


BLUEBERRY MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 


Make Muffins a Profit Item 


A combination of hot muffins and plenty of butter is one that is 
hard to beat. Restaurants featuring them, in many instances, have built 
for themselves enviable reputations. There must be a reason for this. 

Muffins have long been known as a home-type baked food. How- 
ever, the baker by producing quality muffins and properly merchandising 
them, can convert many homemakers to purchasing them from his bakery. 

The importance of serving them hot is one that must be suggested 
by the sales force. This will pay dividends in repeat business. With nearly 
every home having a modern type of stove, it is a simple procedure 
for Mrs. Housewife to heat the muffins for a few minutes in a medium 
oven before placing them on the table. 


The baker is in a position to make a large variety of muffins by 
substituting various types of nuts, currants, diced sare etc., for raisins. 
i 


This is where his ingenuity comes in. These ingre 


numerous combinations. 


ents may be used in 


Consumer acceptance can readily be determined by offering a 
variety and then checking comparative sales. 

Feature muffins in your show cases and windows. They make 
excellent eating any time of the day, not only at the regular meal times, 


but also for that in-between snack. 


Muffins are a type of baked food that the baker can keep without 
harm, in his freezer. This makes it possible to “aeoipay larger batches, 


lowering production cost. It also enables him to 


ave a supply of various 


varieties on hand at all times to meet the demand of his trade. 
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Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together: 
4 lb. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
Add this to the creamed mass alter- 
nately with: 
2 Ib. milk 
Mix until smooth. Then add and 
mix in carefully: 
2 qt. blueberries 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 
Note: Either fresh or frozen blue- 
berries may be used. 


HONEY WHOLE WHEAT 
MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. honey 
3 Ib. milk 
Add: 
12 oz. seedless raisins 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole wheat flour 
12 oz. bread flour 
Drop into greased cup cake or 
muffin tins. Bake at about 380° F. 


CURRANT MUFFINS 


Cream together: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
¥ oz. ginger 
% oz. nutmeg 
1 oz. cinnamon 
2% oz. soda 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
2 Ib. cake or cooky crumbs 
4 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Sieve and mix in until smooth: 
5 lb. cake flour 
Then mix in: 
4 |b. currants 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


RYE MUFFINS 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 40z. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in thor- 
oughly: 
1 lb. rye flour 
8 oz. bread flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 
Note: Chopped nuts, dates or rai- 
sins may be added to this formula if 
desired. 


FRUIT NUT MUFFINS 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
12 0z. whole eggs 
Mix together and add while warm: 
1 1b. 4 0z. ground pitted dates 
12 oz. ground seeded raisins 
2 Ib. hot water 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


.... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 40) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 28), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 


neapolis. 


A. J. Vander Voort 





Mix together and add: 
2 lb. cake flour 
12 oz. whole wheat flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
1 lb. chopped pecans 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 
Remove from the pans while still 
warm in order to prevent sticking. 


DATE BRAN MUFFINS 

Cream together: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 

12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 

1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 

1 qt. molasses 
Add: 

4 lb. milk 
Sift together and add: 

4 lb. 4 oz. bread flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 

1 lb. 8 oz. bran 
Add: 

1 lb. 8 0z. chopped pitted dates. 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 

muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


RICE MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
12 oz. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
%4 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and stir in: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. honey 
3 Ib. milk 
Add: 
12 oz. chopped dates 
Then add: 
1 Ib. rice flour 
11b. 8 oz. bread flour 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


BANANA MUFFINS (NO. 1) 


Cream together: 
2 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. 10 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
2 lb. ripe bananas 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1lb. 40z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
3 lb. bread flour 
Deposit into greased muffin or cup 
cake pans of desired size. Bake at 
about 360 to 370° F. 


BANANA MUFFINS (NO. 2) 
Cream together: 
2 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
2 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
2% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Add and mix in: 
8 lb. ripe bananas 
Then add: 
1 lb. 12 oz. eggs 


Sift together, add and mix in until 

smooth: 
6 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

5% oz. baking powder 

Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans of desired size. Bake at 
about 375° F. 

Note: Be sure to mash the bananas 
thoroughly before adding in order to 
eliminate lumps. 


OATMEAL MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
12 oz. sugar 
7 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. soda 
%4 OZ. Salt 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
1 pt. molasses 
Stir in: 
1 qt. milk 
Stir in: 
8 oz. raisins 
Sieve together and add: 
2 1b. 4.0z. bread flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
12 oz. oatmeal 
Drop in greased cup cake or muf- 
fin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 
VEGETABLE MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 80z. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 


Add gradually: 
11b. 4 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 lb. bread flour 
3 0z. baking powder 
To the above add the following 
mixture: 
8 oz. shredded carrots 
8 oz. shredded turnips 
8 oz. shredded apples 
Mix in until well blended 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans, Bake at about 375° F. 
Note: The vegetables should not 
be cooked, but used raw. If desired, 
8 oz. of fine cut spinach may be 
added. 


YEAST-RAISED CORN MUFFINS 
Bring to a boil: ‘ 
6 lb. water 
Stir in: 
2 lb. corn meal 
Allow this to cool. When cool place 
the mixture in a mixer and add: 
1 1b. 4 0z. brown sugar 
1]b. whole eggs 
2% oz. salt 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
6 lb. bread flour 
Start mixing and then add: 
8o0z. yeast dissolved in 
2 Ib. water 
When dough is 7%; mixed, add: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature should be 
about 78° F. First punch about 1 
hour 45 minutes. Second punch 1 
hour. To the bench 15 min. later. 
Scale into 3 lb. pieces and round up. 
Allow to proof for about 15 min. and 
divide into 3 doz. pieces with a bun 
divider. Round up plain or like clover 
leaf rolls. Place in greased cup cake 
or muffin pans. Proof and then bake 
at about 375° F. When baked and 
removed from the oven, wash the 
muffins with melted butter. 


HAWAIIAN MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
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Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Sieve together, add and mix in un- 
til smooth: 
3 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
2 lb. 12 oz. crushed pineapple 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375 to 
380° F. 

Note: Drain the pineapple thor- 
oughly before adding it to the batter. 
WALNUT MUFFINS 

Cream together: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
6 oz. shortening . 
%4 oz. soda 
34 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
8 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 pt. light molasses 
Add: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sieve together and add: 
2 lb. 4.0z. bread flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
12 oz. bran 
1 lb. chopped walnuts. 
Deposit into greased muffin or cup 
cake pans. 
Bake at about 375° F. 


POTATO MUFFINS 


Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
%4 oz. ammonia 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
2 Ib. milk 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together, add and mix smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
8 oz. granulated potato flour 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 380° F. 





Blueberry Muffins 
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The Appeal of Direct Costing 
In a Bakery Operation 


By Frances W. Sturgeon 


Treasurer, Rice's Bakery 
Baltimore, Md. 


Our company was started in 1868 
in a little one-room shop and, through 
the years, has grown until it now 
owns about three-fourths of a city 
block. Good accounting has become 
more and more needed. However we 
have had difficulty in our efforts to 
get our accounting used as a tool for 
management. When we switched our 
approach to giving people the infor- 
mation they needed in terms they 
could understand, rather than in ac- 


counting terms, we began to have 
increased success. 
We sell primarily through our 


home service division, which operates 
223 house-to-house routes in Mary- 
land and Delaware. This branch of 
the business accounts for about 75% 
of our sales. We have a wholesale 
division which sells to restaurants 
and institutions, a bake-shop division 
with 14 stores throughout the city, 
and three surplus stores which sell, 
at a reduced price, the overproduc- 
tion and “cripples” from the produc- 
tion departments, as well as the 
products returned on the previous 
day by the other three divisions. 
(None of our routes or bake shops 
carry goods the second day.) 

In a 30-hour period, Rice’s manu- 
factures and _ sells approximately 
seventy-four varieties of bread, rolls, 
sweet goods, pie and cake, with about 
119 varieties available in any one 
week. We have over 600 people in 
our employ, about 60 of whom are 
in supervision. 

The office force, which is directly 
responsible for the cost and budget 
work, is also responsible for the 
general books, accounts payable, ac- 
counting for production, and most of 
the purchasing of raw materials. In 
fact, all of the accounting except the 
sales accounting, plus quite a bit of 
typing and some stenographic work, 
is carried out by this staff. There is 
an office manager in charge, with 
four girls working with her. It 
should be clear that it is an excellent 
group of girls and that they do a 
splendid job. However, with this 
small group to do the accounting 
and with varying levels of training 
among the members of our super- 
visory group, it can be understood 
why it has been necessary to keep 
our system simple. 


Clarifying Effect of the 
Direct Cost Approach 


The application of direct costing 
has been one of the most important 
factors in making this possible. This 
method differs from conventional 
standard costing, in that it charges 
to the product only the variable cost 
connected with the manufacture of 
it. The manufacturing expenses for 
the period are charged directly to 
cost of sales. 

Direct costing is very easy for a 
production foreman to understand. 
He can see that it should take a cer- 
tain amount of material, labor and 
wrapping supplies to produce a given 
quantity of products and he can 
understand that repairs in his de- 
partment should cost a certain 
amount, ie., that he is allowed so 
much for cleaning and other items 
in the list of his manufacturing ex- 


penses. This makes sense to him. 
But adding .001 to the cost of a 
Louisiana ring cake to cover the cost 
of electricity did not. He couldn't 
see these expenses as part of product 
cost. 


Classes with Production 
Department Valuable 


When we started direct costing, 
we decided that we must have some 
kind of an educational program, so 
that the people would know what 
we were talking about and what they 
would be responsible for. We broke 
our income and expense statement 
down into 12 areas of responsibility 
and planned to give direct cost 
statements to each of the supervisors 
in charge of these 12 divisions. 

We wanted to train these 12, plus 
the individuals who would be work- 
ing with them, in the use of the 
statements and, at the same time, 
give them some understanding of the 
economics of the baking industry. 

For these purposes, we organized 
small classes and started at the top. 
(The first group was what we call 
the management group: Chairman 
of the board, president, vice-presi- 
dent and production, sales and per- 
sonnel managers. Although this was 
the highest-level group, only two of 
them were familiar with accounting 
so we used the same plan with them 
that we wanted to use with the rest 
of the supervision. Morever, this was 
the group of people on whom the 
success of the whole program relied. 
In fact, it would have to be their 
program if it were to be successful. 
So it was imperative that they should 
thoroughly understand what we 
would be doing.) 

We began with “Why must we 
make a profit?” and “What is prof- 
it?” and worked from that into 
“What do we have to do to make a 
profit in this business?” We wanted 
to get away from the concept of 
profit being only for the stockhold- 
ers. We were going to specifically 
ask the people to work to make a 
profit which was a more than slight- 
ly different slant from the old con- 
cept of work to get sales or get out 
production—and we wanted to be 
sure they understood how making a 
profit would benefit them. The ses- 
sions were conducted on a group 
participation basis with the author, 
as company treasurer, acting as 
moderator. 

When we had established the reas- 
ons for making a profit, such as ex- 
pansion of business, job security, in- 
creased employee benefits, payments 
to stockholders, and replacement of 
equipment in a rising market, etc., 
those present could understand prof- 
its as something very important to 
them as individuals. We then went 
into the nature of profit. We made 
that easy—whatever is left after 
you pay all your bills. Then came 
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Available at Retail Sales Value 
Less 
Surplus 
| Damaged, Donations, etc. 
Total Shrink 
Sales 











Variable Costs 
Sales Costs 
Salesmen's Commissions 
District Managers' Commissions 





Employee Insurance Costs 
Total 
Product Cost 
Total Variable Costs 
Maryinal Profit 


Direct Operating Expenses 
Selling Exper.ses 
Branch Operating Expenses 





Delivery Expenses 
[Transport Truck Expenses 


Sales Promotion 
Total Direct Expenses 
Location Cash Profit or (loss) 


Less Indirect Operating Expenses 
Operating Profit or (Loss) 


Collegtions 

Numbcr of New Employees 
Number of EOD Routes at end of period 
mber of 5-Day Routes at end of period 





Customers at end of period 
| Quits during Period 

Bread Units per Customer 

Sales per Customer 


Average Weekly Surplus 


RICE'S BAKERY 
OPERATING STATEMENT CAPTIONS 


Credits at end of period 
Slows 
Inactives 
Average Weekly Miles 
Operating Statement 
Branch Selling Expenses 
Manager's Salary & Expense 
Pivot Men's Salaries 
Junior Salesmen's Salaries 





Total Salaries 

Employee Benefits 
Employment Expense 
Uniform Expense 
Hamper and Basket Expense 
Bad Debts 


Miscellaneous 
Total Branch Selling Expenses 


Branch Operating Expenses 
Porters and Packers Wages 
Transport Truckmen Wages 
Clerical Wages 

Total Wages 
Employee Benefits 
Clerical Expense 





Telephone 
Repairs to Building & Equipment 
Building & Equipment Depreciation 


Fire Insurance 
Taxes - Real & Personal Property 
Heat, Light & Power 
Supplies 
Miscellaneous 
~~Total Branch Operating Expenses 
Branch Selling & Operating Expenses 











EXHIBIT 1 


the hard part, the question what we 
have to do to make more profit in 
the baking business. The answer giv- 
en was that the objective is to in- 
crease sales so that you have more 
than enough money to pay expenses. 
It was then pointed out that our 
sales had been increasing, but we 
were not making any more profit. 


What Are Costs? 

That naturally led into the ques- 
tion of expenses or costs. We got 
the members of the group to mention 
all the costs they could tihnk of (and 
they thought of all of them) and, as 
they named them, the moderator 
wrote them on the board, entering 
them in different columns: produc- 
tion variable, production overhead, 
sales variable, sales overhead, and 
administrative (without heading the 
columns). 

After listing all the costs, we 
picked out the ones for which the 
members of the particular group 
present were responsible and dis- 
cussed them, especially as to the 
similarity of the costs as grouped 
and as to what made these costs in- 
crease or decrease. This led into 
recognition of the variable and non- 
variable aspects of cost. We ignored 
the semi-variable classification. 

At the present time, we feel that 
it is not important enough in our 
business to make the segregation, 
from the standpoint of the work in- 
volved, and that these costs are very 
difficult for the supervisors to under- 
stand. Oven costs were the ones we 
had the most discussion on in the 
production group and, although they 
are certainly more variable than 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This discussion of costing methods was originally 
prepared for and printed in the Bulletin of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants. The editors of that publication, serving accountants in all fields, 
had this to say about the accompanying article: 


The educational and developmental aspects of the profit improve- 
ment program here described, against a distinctively baking com- 
pany background, relies heavily on the understandability of direct 
costing (and break-even analysis) and on loyalty of operating men 
to standards they have shared in setting. Control of selling efforts is 
given attention at least equal to that accorded production. 








non-variable, we decided that, be- 
cause the ovens could never be al- 
lowed to get cold, we could consider 
them as a cost of doing business. 
The ovens are not individually met- 
ered and getting an accurate variable 
cost would have been impossible. 


Variable, Nonvariable Costs 

Our variable production costs are 
material, wrapping, direct labor (and 
the fringe payments applicable to the 
direct labor). All other manufactur- 
ing expenses, including the cost of 
production cripples, are considered 
nonvariable costs. Segregating the 
the variable and nonvariable in this 
way and considering the variable cost 
as product cost, takes all of the 
mystery out of accounting figures. 
They become easily demonstrated 
facts. The variable costs should have 
a constant relationship to produc- 
tion and the non-variable costs 
should be a definite dollar figure. 
When we finished the class with the 
production departments, the group 
understood that the product cost 
should vary directly with the amount 
produced and that department per- 
sonnel should do everything in their 
power to control the manufacturing 
expenses, because every dollar spent 
unnecessarily was a dollar out of 
profit. 


Classes with Sales 


Supervisors and Salesmen 


The classes with the sales divisions 
were even niore illuminating because 
those groups are each responsible for 
a complete income and expense state- 
ment. We took each of these groups 
through the same steps as the other 
groups: why we must make a profit, 
what profit is, what we have to do 
to make a profit in this business, and 
what the various items of cost are. 
Our salesmen and district sales man- 
agers are paid on a commission basis, 
so that product cost and commis- 
sions are the sales variable costs. 
We explained to them that they were 
being charged only for the material, 
wrapping and direct labor on the 
products they order. They readily 
(Continued on page 38) 
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JUMBO BROWK 
BROWN IN A FLASH 

















SERVE BISCUITS 


IN A TOASTER ! 


Created by General Mills, new Jumbo 
Brown ’n Serve Biscuit browns faster, 
has lighter texture, 5 day shelf life! 


Here’s a brand new Brown 'n Serve Biscuit— 
Jumbo Brown ’n Serve Genuine Buttermilk 
Baking Powder Biscuits! Big, tender biscuits 
that the whole family will love. And so easy to 
use. Slice them in half and pop them in a 
toaster to brown—hot and fresh right at the 
table, just as needed! Or brown them in the 
oven as with regular Brown ’n Serves. 


These new jumbo type biscuits have the deli- 
cious flavor and easy preparation of regular 
Brown ’n Serve Biscuits—plus extra fluffiness 
and faster browning. They last five days on the 
shelf, two weeks under refrigeration, and in- 
definitely if frozen. 


Now there are two kinds! You can make both— 
the new Jumbo Biscuit and the regular dinner 
variety —from the same Brown’n Serve Biscuit 
Mix by General Mills. Offer your customers the 
daintier biscuit for dinners and parties, the 
Jumbo kind for a man-size breakfast, luncheon 
treat, or shortcake biscuits. Your customers 
will love ’em both . . . and be back for more. 


Suggest new uses for Jumbo Brown ’n Serves 
to your customers. They make excellent short- 
cakes when browned in the oven... or serve as 
bases for popular pizza pies. Increase the uses 
of Brown ’n Serves and you’ll increase their 
sales. So see your General Mills salesman. Find 
how you can earn two-way profits with Jumbo 
and regular Brown ’n Serve Biscuits. 


BAKERY SALES 
SERVICE OF 


Merchandising materials and production data 
on Jumbo Biscuits are available now from your 
General Mills salesman. See him for your color- 
ful display poster, price markers, and a two 
column newspaper ad mat that announces this 
new and different treat. 


~— 


YOU CAN’T MISS WITH BROWN 'N SERVE 
BUTTERMILK BAKING POWDER BISCUIT 
MIX MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MILLS 


General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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THE name RODNEY stands for 
a well-rounded milling organiz- 
ation that is able to offer you 
every milling advantage. You 
can be sure that the flours that 
bear this name have the extra 
measure of quality that will help 


you make better bread. You 
can rely on RODNEY flours for 
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1G Prva a0 amy 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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King 0 the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Garrison (N.D.) Bakery has 
peen sold by James W. Holkup, but 
the new owner will not take over 
until January, 1957. The new owner 
is James Jacobson of Parshall who 
has enrolled in a baking course. In 
the meantime the bakery will be 


shop, has been living in Los Angeles. 
The shop is now the Sweet Shop, 
Inc. 
* 
Three new bakery stores have been 


opened in the Los Angeles area by 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 


in three new super markets at Gra- 
nada Hills, Inglewood and Puente. 
8 
Andy Reising, president of the 
Sunrise Baking Co., New Orleans, 
has announced that they had obtained 
the franchise for the New Orleans 


25 


Inc., on the new Sunrich Bread. The 
bread is not white but gold in color. 


o ] 

Three brown bear cubs nave been 
given to the new Milwaukee County 
Zoo by Brownberry Ovens, Oconomo- 
woc, Wis. 

is 

Sugar ’n’ Spice ’n’ Everything Nice 
recently opened three fancy bakeries 
in Dallas. 

e 


Continental Baking Co., Louisville, 


under the managership of Clarence 
Friese. 
* 
Vernon Eisele of Ute, Iowa, has 
opened the Aurelia (Iowa) Bakery. 
* 


Egekvist Bakeries will have a store 
in a new million-dollar shopping cen- 
ter being built in Bloomington, a 
suburb of Minneapolis. 

J 

Mrs. Bernice Nelson has reopened 
the Karlstad (Minn.) Bakery. She 
started the business last fall, but 
suspended operations during the win- 
ter. Now the shop has equipment 
which Mrs. Nelson purchased from 


Jevning of Drayton has been hired 
to do the baking. 
* 


The building in Windom, Minn., in 


been located has been sold, and Mr. 
Mix has announced plans to build a 
new building for his business. 


Benson’s Home Bakery has been 
opened in North St. Paul, Minn., at 
109 7th Ave. N.E. 


A new cookie maker has been in- 
stalled at the Halstad (Minn.) Bak- 
ery. 

* 


when fire broke out at the Iowa 
Ba'ery plant. 1312 Pierce St., Sioux 
City, Iowa. Most of the damage was 
to bakery goods and flour. 
* 
The Dunsworth Bakery of Ft. Mad- 


build a new plant in Carthage, Ill. 
The plant is expected to employ 25 
to 30 people and serve five routes 
within a 50-mile radius of Carthage. 
s 

The Bonesteel (S.D.) Bakery has 
been moved to a new, larger lo- 
cation. 


Joseph Krebs, a refugee from 
; Yugoslavia, is now employed at the 
Caledonia (Minn.) Bakery. 
* 

, The Sweet Shop & Model Bakery, 
Fairmont, Minn., is now owned by 
Esther Orr, Veronica Jaqua and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gus Boosalis. The shop 
was previously owned by Ervin 
ws Plenge who died in February. Mr. 
Boosalis, who formerly was with the 


Inc. The bakeries are located area from Specialty Baker’s Services, Ky., plans to build a 78x100 ft. build- 





the Drayton (N.D.) Bakery. Jerry 


which the Lloyd Mix Bakery has 


Damage was estimated at $1,300 


ison, Iowa, has announced plans to 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 








_ Since 1856 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 


CA SPiAU 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. . San Francisco 1, Cal. Dallas 23, Texas 


ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE 


BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 
with butter — subjected to fermentation 
and dehydration. 


BROLITE 1A 


is a combination of 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made a 


FOR FLAVOR ~ 








with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 
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SAKES. COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE —_ 
PASTRIES, YEAST RAISED SWEET pono 
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BROLITE COMPANY: INC: 


2342 N. ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA DALLAS new YORE 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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BROLITE COMPANY: INC. 


2342 N. ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA DALLAS new YORE 
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BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 
Lowers ingredient cost. 
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Packed in drums of 2004, 1004, 
50# and 25# for your convenience 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


621 Minna St. 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash, Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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Teese MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics tsar no 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Great Falls, Montana ESE 









Centenmal FLOURING indent 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Sim 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE : PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLg, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE CiTy 











To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING C0. nevis cis, s. oat. 
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ing in that city. The firm plans to 
puild a bakery depot for distribu- 
tion of its products and a machine 
shop in one building. H. A. Thurn, 
representing the firm, said bakery 
goods would be trucked to the build- 
ing from Cincinnati, and distributed 
from Louisville. 


Burget’s Bakery, Inc., has been in- 
corporated at Cleveland, Chio. F. W. 
Burget, 4452 Broadview Rd., was the 
incorporator. 

= 


Ann’s Bakery has been opened at 
Ridgway, Colo., by Mrs. Anna Weeks. 
* 

Bill's Bakery, operated by Bill 
Puckett, 1322 N.E. 23rd, Oklahoma 
City, has closed. 

J 

Bills Bakery of Chickasha, Inc., 
Chickasha, Okla., and Bills Bakery 
of Clinton, Inc., Clinton, Okla., have 
been incorporated, each with capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. Incorporators 
are James L. Bills, George C. Rayl, 
both of Chickasha, and Agnes Troy- 
er, Clinton. 

s 

A flash fire from a doughnut ma- 
chine caused an estimated $15,000 
damage recently at the Cottage Bak- 
ing Co., Hayward, Cal. The dough- 
nut machine was destroyed along 
with the mixer, glazer and conveyor. 
Reinforced concrete walls kept the 
fire from spreading to the cake and 
bread rooms. 


The William H. Heinemann Bak- 
eries, Inc., was one of several stores 
that has been opened in the Packard 
Plaza Shopping Center in Cudahy, 
Wis. 

* 


Ground has been broken in Dallas, 
Texas, for the plant expansion of 
the Oak Cliff Baking Co. The 75,000 
sq. ft. addition will cover nearly two 
acres and is expected to be com- 
pleted by Aug. 1. 


a 
The Continental Baking Co. has 
leased a new building in Dallas. The 
company will use the 7,000 sq. ft. 
building for warehouse space, permit- 
ting the addition of equipment to 
the main plant in space which has 
been used for warehouse purposes. 
ee 


Vernon Willoughby, secretary- 
treasurer of the Bohnet Baking Co.., 
San Antonio, Texas, has been named 
chairman of the city’s United Fund 
campaign. 

s 

Two stockholders in the Kallfelz 
Bros. Baking Co., Syracuse, N.Y., 
have started legal proceedings aimed 
at getting temporary receivers for 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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the firm. Fred Estlebaum and Eliza- 
beth McInerney claim the “negli- 
gence, mismanagement and _ineffi- 
ciency” of the officers and directors 
has meant a $300,000 loss since 1952. 
The two own 150 of the baking com- 
pany’s 3,000 shares of common stock. 
They are members of the Kallfelz 
family. Listed in the complaint as of- 
ficers are Peter Kallfelz, president; 
Magdalena Kallfelz, treasurer and di- 
rector; Mary Kallfelz, secretary; Al- 
bert Kallfelz, a director; Edward 
Kallfelz, manager. 


* 
A $250,000 expansion program has 
been completed by Richter’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., San Antonio, Texas, to give 


the company a 30% production in- 
crease. The company operates a fleet 
of 200 trucks. 

s 


Plans to move operations of the 
Laurel Biscuit Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
from present quarters at 18 Sachs 
St. to newly-acquired property at 
1227 Oakridge Ave. about May 1 have 
been announced by E. H. Swaim, 
owner of the firm. The new owner 
plans to remodel the building, which 
has 5,400 sq. ft. of space and parking 
areas surrounding. 

* 


The fifth Weysham’s Bakery, lo- 
cated at 1410 N. Rampart, has been 


opened by Weysham's Bakeries. The 
new bakery will be open 24 hours a 
day and handle various grocery items 
in addition to the baked goods. 

7 


Henry and Philip Gai, Seattle, 
Wash., have asked for a permit for 
construction of an addition to their 
bakery at 2006 Weller St. 

2s 


Kern’s Bakery, London, Ky., has 
bought a new twin-engine plane which 
will be used by the management to 
commute between the firm’s various 
bakeries and route headquarters. The 
company has bakeries in London, 
Knoxville, Bristol, High Point, N.C., 
and Lynchburg, Va. 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Fine soft nolls start with Mosh yeaut 





Fresu yeast is essential to the production of 


a fine product . . 


. and Fleischmann’s seven 


strategically located plants assure Bakers “plant- 
fresh” delivery—every time. Helps build your 
reputation with every item you sell. 








Thats why, with ‘Bakos— Fleischmann is First 


. me 
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 —_ 
Consult your 
Fleischmann man about the 
additional benefits you can get—in 


Merchandising aid and’ Production help 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 30 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When the milk solids content 
in bread is increased it becomes nec- 
essary to increase the diastatic in- 
gredient content in the doughs. 


2. To replace butter in a cake 
formula with shortening, it is neces- 
sary that each pound of butter be 
replaced by 10 oz. shortening, 1 oz. 


salt and 5 oz. milk. 

3. When adding vinegar to a 
straight dough, as a rope preven- 
tive, it is usually added with the 
water before the flour is added. 


4. Lard has a higher melting point 
than hydrogenated shortening. 

5. When a dough brake is used 
for making bread, the dough should 
be run through the brake at least 
25 times for the best possible results. 

6. When making angelfood cakes, 
the cream of tartar in the formula 
should be sifted in with the flour. 

7. Sweetened condensed skim 
milk and evaporated skim milk both 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


REMOVE the headaches of constantly changing flour 
performance. Bank on the steady uniformity of HUNTER 
FLOURS, produced from the finest of hard winter 


wheats to give you the smooth texture and superior 


inside quality today's bread buyers demand. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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contain about 28% milk solids (non- 
fat). 

8. The use of iodized salt in bread 
making has a detrimental effect on 
the flavor of the bread. 

9. A good glaze for Danish pastry 
and fruit cakes can be made by 
bringing to a good boil 1 pint corn 
syrup and 1 quart of water. 

10. The tendency for almond 
macaroons to dry out and become 
hard can be reduced by replacing 
part of the sugar in the formula with 
either invert syrup or honey. 

11. The use of a mild flavored lard 
in spice or molasses cookies is not 
objectionable from a flavor stand- 
point. 

12. It is usually figured that from 
3 to 4 ounces of starch or tapioca 
should be used for each quart of 
juice and water for making fruit pie 
fillings. 

13. By replacing part of the cake 
flour used in making cookies by bread 
flour, it will be found that the spread 
of the cookies will be increased. 

14. The discoloring of sliced ba- 
nanas in banana pies can be retarted 
by the use of tablets sold under the 
brand name of “Frulite.” 

15. When making butter sponge 
cakes, it is necessary to separate the 
butter oil from the curd and use 
only the oil in the cakes. 

16. Diastatic activity of a flour 
is described as the ability of the 
enzymes of the flour to convert the 
starch into sugar. 

17. Hydrogenated shortenings are 
manufactured so that they will have 
a uniform melting point the year 
around. 

18. Baking powder is not used as 
the only leavening agent in making 
molasses cakes. 

19. Some bakers put about % of 
1% salt in their sponge doughs for 
making bread, in order to stimulate 
the proper kind of fermentation. 

20. Everything else being the 
same, when making rye bread using 
light rye flour in one formula and 
dark rye flour in the other, the loaves 
containing the dark rye flour will 
color up faster during baking. 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The Flour of the Month 


Goocks BEST 





No. D-1 


Hi Protein 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


et A Spring Wheat Flour milled especially for 
1a the baking trade from choice selected wheat that 
adds flavor to all whole wheat baked goods. 


The Gooch complete flour service enables you 
to order your dark flours in the same shipment 
with your white flour requirements. Try this 
Gooch service soon. 


Other GOOCH'S BEST Identical Performance Flours 





RYE FLOURS 


Light - Dark - Medium 


AKSARBEN 


Spring Wheat Flour 


Pure or blended to fit 
your requirements. 


This is our top-quality 
Spring Wheat Flour. 


High Absorption 
Excellent Tolerance 





JUMBO 


High Protein 
Spring Clear Flour 


GOMEC 


Western Wheat 
Flour 


@ GOLD NUGGET 
Spring Clear Flour 


Our finest quality Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour. Our 
friends say it's Tops in 
its Field. 


A flour we recommend to 
all bakers wanting the 
best in a hard winter 
wheat flour. 


A strong protein Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour with 
good absorption. 





GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 28 











1. True. This is due to the milk 
solids having a buffering effect in 
the dough. 


2. False. Each pound of butter 


should be replaced by 13 oz. short- 
ening, % oz. salt and 2% oz. liquid 
milk. It should be kept in mind that 
the flavor from the butter will be 
lost when this is done. If permissib'e, 


The delicate aroma of a freshly sliced pine- 
apple is just one evidence of Nature’s handi- 
work in creating flavor for eating enjoyment. 
Nature also enables you to put tempting 
flavor into your bread through the use of 
Wytase—the natural food ingredient that 


WHITE BREAD 









WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 
Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available. 





the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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butter flavor may be added. 


3. True. However, when liquid 
milk is used, it is best to add it as 
soon as the flour is added. This pro- 
cedure wiil prevent the curdling of 
the milk. 

4. False. The melting point of lard 
is on an average of about 85-88" F. 
and hydrogenated shortening about 
103-112° F. 

5. False. The only procedure to 
find out the proper number of times 
to run the dough through the brake 
is by an actual shop test. There are 
a number of factors which influence 
the number of times a dough should 
be run through the brake, such as 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 





type of flour used, fermentation time, 
mixing conditions and the results 
desired. 

6. False. For best results, the 
cream of tartar should be beaten up 
with the egg white and salt. This 
will cause the whites to beat up 
somewhat faster and have a slightly 
firmer body. 

7. True. Sweetened condensed 
skim milk is composed of about 28% 
non-fat milk solids, 43% sugar and 
20% water. Evaporated skim milk 
is composed of about 28% non-fat 
milk solids, no sugar and 72% water. 


8. False. The small amount of 
chemical ingredient in the salt would 





extends the mixing tolerance making it easier 
to catch the dough at its peak of flavor. 

Few bakers try to make bread in these 
modern times without Wytase... it has 
no substitute for making bread that the 
American public likes. 


Pir 
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have very little or no effect on the 
flavor of the finished loaves. 


9. False. The glaze should fp 
made by bringing to a good boil j 
qt. of corn syrup and 1 pt. of water 

10. True. Invert syrup and honey 
are hygroscopic ingredients. When 
either one is used to replace pap 
of the sugar in the formula it is nee. 
essary to decrease the egg whites 
slightly to compensate for the mpijg. 
ture they contain. Honey and inyer 
syrup contain about 20% moisture. 


11. True. The spices, molasgeg oy 
other flavored ingredients will cover 
up the Jard flavor. However, in warm 
weather the doughs for hand-cyt 
cookies will be somewhat harder ty 
handle. This is due to most lards hay. 
ing a lower melting point than blend. 
ed shortenings (compounds) or hy. 
drogenated shortenings. There are 
lard types of shortening available 
now that are flavorless, odorless ang 
which have about the same melting 
point as hydrogenated vegetable 
shortenings. 


12. True. This is a good general 
average. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the higher the sugar 
content in the formula, the higher 
the amount of thickener that is re 
quired. 


13. False. The spread of the 
cookies will be decreased. This js 
due to the bread flour having a high. 
er protein content which has a bind. 
ing or toughening action. Part of the 
cake flour should be replaced by un- 
bleached pastry flour in order to in- 
crease the spread. 


14. True. These tablets may be 
obtained from drug houses. It is 
recommended that one tablet be used 
with a quart of water in which to 
dip the fruit. The fruit should not be 
left in this solution for over 30 see. 
onds and then be allowed to drain 
and placed in a refrigerator. It is 
important that the fruit be dipped 
as soon as it is sliced. 


15. False. It is not necessary to 
do this in order to produce goo 
cakes. In our opinion, the curd wil 
help to produce a more pronouncei 
butter flavor in the cakes. It és 
claimed by some bakers that the 
curd will produce uneven holes in 
the cakes. We have never noticed any 
appreciab'e difference in the number 
or size of holes in the cakes. 


16. True. Under the same condi- 
tions, a fiour with a high diastatic 
activity will convert more starch 
than a flour with a lower diastatic 
activity. 

17. False. The melting point of 
hydrogenated shortenings will vary 
depending upon the season of the 
year. In the hot summer months the 
melting point is highest. 


18. True. Molasses cakes should 
be alkaline in order to have an ap 
petizing appearance. If only baking 
powder were used, the cakes would 
be distinctly on the acid side due to 
the molasses being acid. Baking 
powder is neutral. It is usually fig 
ured that for each 20 oz. of molasses 
used about % oz. of soda bicarbonate 
should be used to produce about the 
same leavening action as 1 oz. of 
baking powder. It will be found that 
the soda content in the formulas & 
higher than these proportions in o& 
der to bring the cakes on the alke 
line side. 

19. True. It also strengthens the 
g'uten in the dough. 

20. True. They will color up fast 
er due to the dark rye flour con 
ing a greater percentage of na’ 
sugars. 
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New Produets 
New Serviees 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 














Ss es 
No. 3881—Fungistatic 
Shortening 
Development of a new fungistatic 


shortening for cakes has been an- 
nounced by Best Foods, Inc. Named 
Veo-Stat, it is a 5% sorbic acid con- 
centrate in an all-purpose vegetable 
oil shortening. The manufacturer 
says it is about four times more 
effective than propionates and has 
the advantage of not disturbing na- 
tural flavor of cakes. Sorbic acid is 
a fatty acid and metabolizable as a 
food, according to the announcement. 
The shortening vehicle in Veo-Stat 
is described as a commercially-avail- 
able, all-purpose, all-hydrogenated 
vegetable oil shortening, Veo. The 
use of Veo-Stat entails a shortening 
component no different in handling 
characteristics than that regularly 
employed by bakers, the manufac- 
turer says. According to the an- 
nouncement, the FDA has indicated 
no objections to use of sorbic acid in 
cakes in concentrations up to 3% 
on the batter weight basis. For ad- 
ditional details and free samples of 
the product, check No. 3881 on the 
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No. 3882—Bun Tray 


Permanently colored plastic bun 
pans have been developed by the 
Molded Fiber Glass Tray Co. The 
pans are available in four standard 








lemon 


colors—peach, pastel green, 
yellow and white. The company 
claims they are ideally suited for 


coupon and drop it in the mail. displaying, transporting, retarding 
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_] No. 3881—Fungistatic 
Shortening 

[] No. 3882—Bun Tray 

(1) No. 3883—Sheet Dough 

C] No. 3884—Whipping Machine 

[] No. 3885—Lubricant 

[] No. 3886—Pie Box 
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3889—Topping Base 
3890—Automatic Weighing 
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3893—Pan Washer 
3896—Blender 
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BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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The American Baker 


P. O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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and freezing baked goods and tote- 
line fiber glass bun pans make dust- 
ing flour unnecessary, improve the 
quality of the product and eliminate 
sticking of frozen crusts. The model 
490 is a standard 18x26-in. pan de- 
signed to fit existing cabinets and 
racks. It weighs 2% lb. and is usable 
in a temperature range of 60° F. up 
to 250° F. Special colors are avail- 
able on large orders. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 3882 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3883—Sheet 
Dough 


A method of weighing and con- 
trolling thickness of sheet dough us- 
ing a non-contact gauge employing 
an X-ray beam to measure the weight 
per square inch of sheet dough just 
beyond the gauge on the sheeter is 
announced. This location is claimed 
to measure the weight within plus- 
or-minus 1%, which predicts the 
weights of the finished product. The 
continuous measurement can readily 
be made to automatically control the 
weight of the sheet of dough, it is 
stated. Industrial Gauges Corp. is 
demonstrating the X-ray actuated 
non-contact gauge. To secure more 
comp'ete details check No. 3883 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 38381—Whipping 
Machine 


Homogenette, Inc. has announced 
the availability of a new model Air- 
ator sanitary air cream whipping 
machine, for attachment to many 
standard make 20-qt. bench mixers. 
The unit comes with a 20-qt. bowl, 
with blower and air hose. The ma- 
chine features a seamless drawn 
anodized bowl, with single air dif- 
fusion plate. The unit is available as 
a standard bow! to fit on the follow- 
ing make machines: Hobart 20-qt. 
mixer; Readco 20-qt. mixer; Cham- 





pion 20-qt. mixer; Century 20-qt. 
mixer. It is furnished complete with 
blower. For further information check 
No. 3884 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3890—Automatie 
Weighing 


Glengarry Processes, Inc., has in- 
troduced a new automatic, weigh- 
feeding unit for handling large quan- 
tities of dry materials. Called the 
Heavi-Weigh, the unit is used for net 
weighing a wide variety of dry ma- 
terials, over a weight range of 5-100 
lb. The company states that it has 
many applications, from the filling 
of containers. to the more complex 
automatic batching operations in- 
volving a series of machines and 
electronic program controls. The 
unit has application in the baking 
industry for controlling the propor- 





tions of various ingredients in mixing 
and blending processes. Units, used 
in this way, are hooked up in bat- 
teries, with each machine controlled 
to deposit a predetermined amount 
of any one ingredient in the mix, 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 3890 on the coupon and 
mailing it 


No. 3885—Lubrieant 


The McGee Chemical Company, 
Inc., announces the development of 
a new bakery chain lubricant, Me- 
Lube 600. The company claims that 
the product is suspended in water, 
applied to the chains when hot and 
is bonded to the metal surfaces by 
the process of water evaporation, 
thus leaving a very thin, but durable, 
coating of lubrication on the metal 
surfaces, without any distasteful 
odors. The lubricant is described as 
molybdenum disulfide and is said to 
have the approval of the Food and 
Drug Administration for _ bakery 
chain lubrication. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 3885 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 3887—ADMI 
Ferment Proeess 


Some revised practices and clari- 
fication concerning the American Dry 
Milk Institute’s stable ferment pro- 
cess are outlined in new literature 
recently released. One bulletin, en- 
titled “ADMI Stable Ferment Pro- 
cess, Revised Sanitation Require- 
ments,” gives single strength and 
concentrate formu’as and _instruc- 
tions applicable to the use of either 
of the formulas. Another page of the 
bulletin is devoted to equipment re- 
quirements. Specific steps in sanita- 
tion procedure have been written into 
the revised operational information 
pamphlet just reprinted by the insti- 
tute. The literature is available by 
checking No. 3887 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3893—Pan 
Washer 


A new pan, pot and utensil wash- 
er, model “VP panhandler” is being 
introduced by the Alvey-Ferguson 
Co. According to the company’s an- 
nouncement the model retains many 
features of the model CP. The an- 
nouncement states: “The ‘VP’ has 
a vertical'y mounted immersion type 
pump with submerged suction. This 
pump will never leak, eliminates 
dripping packing glands and mechan- 
ical seals, it is claimed. The loading 
heights have been lowered from 42 
in. to 36 in.—the same height as 
wash sinks and other similar equip- 
ment. By means of a hold-down grid, 
a high-pressure washing system, 
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, kettles, pots and utensils are 
machine washed simultaneously from 
above and below as well as the sides 
—then rinsed—as part of a ‘double 
operation.’ A timer handles both oper- 


ations automatically.” The new model. 


is available in white with stainless 
steel door or in al] stainless steel. 
Literature on this new model is avail- 
able by checking No. 3893 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 3886—Pie Box 


The Stone Container Corp. has de- 
veloped a corrugated box claimed to 
pro vide damage-free shipment of 
frozen pies. The container is expend- 
able and is said to be light weight. 
The company announcement states: 
“A six-sided corrugated insert piece 
fits snugly around each of the pies, 
which are packed in six layers of two 
each. These inserts are high enough 
to give clearance for pies and they 
support corrugated ‘shelf’ inserts. 
Printing on the box cautions to keep 





the top side up and keep contents 
frozen. To guard against weakening 
of the box from condensation formed 
when warm air strikes its cold sur- 
faces and from other exposure to 
moisture, company packaging engi- 
neers specified that box and inserts 
be made of water-resistant V3C 
board, a type much used for military 
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overseas shipments. For extra sta- 
bility, the ‘shelf’ inserts of the pack- 
age have flanges that are folded down 
and wedged against the container 
walls. The package also has corru- 
gated pads at top and bottom.” Se- 
cure more complete detai!s by check- 
ing No. 3886 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 3892—Flooring 


A new “ready-to-lay” flooring, that 
is claimed to be easier and faster to 
install than any other industrial type, 
is announced by the Monroe Com- 
pany, Inc. Known as “Nu-Flor,” it 
goes on in ready-made sheets. The 
material consists of hard, durable 
preformed sections that are claimed 
to outlast concrete. It is manufac- 
tured in standard black sheets, 2 ft. 
x3 ft. and %4-in. thick. Laid side by 
side and cemented down with a spe- 
cial adhesive, these sheets form a 
solid new floor. Traffic can roll over 
it immediately after app'ication. Nu- 
Flor is recommended for use over old 
concrete, wood or steel floors. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3892 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3896—Blender 


A new type of liquid-feed blender 
for blending liquid and dry materials 
in one operation has been announced 
by the Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc. The 
manufacturer says the b'ender will 
enable flour manufacturers to blend 
melted shortening into ready-mix 
bread and cake flours. Liquids heated 
up to 250° F. can be accommodated, 
with introduction rate adjusted for 
best flow at any viscosity. Blenéed 
particles can be reduced to a very 
fine size by varying rotation speed 
or size of the wires in the cage en- 
closing an intensifier bar, according 
to Patterson-Kelley. ‘The blender is 
available in sizes ranging from 3-50 





cu. ft. in capacity. For more details 
on specific applications, check No. 
3896 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3889—Topping 
Base 


Fable Brands, Inc., announces the 
development of a new product for 
making whipped toppings. Similar to 
shortening, the product keeps without 
refrigeration. Only water is added to 
make a topping. To secure more in- 
formation check ’*No.. 3889 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 3867—Sweetened, extra - thin 
ribbon cut coconut, Durkee Famous 
Foods. 

No. 3868—Dry sweet whey bulletin, 
Consolidated Products Co. 

No. 3869—Mold inhibiting enamel, 
Frost Paint & Oil Corp. 

No. 3870—Automatic twist panner, 
J. H. Day Co., Ince. 
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No. 3871—Ready - to- apply icings 
for use with Brown 'n Scrve rolls, 
Mallet & Co., Inc. 

No. 3874—Nonfat dry milk solids 
handbook, American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Inc. 

No. 3875—Food and drug research 
bulletin, Food Research Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 3877—Icing machine for the 
retail baker, Basic Foods Sales Corp. 

No. 3878—Pan spacers, Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3879—Bakery freezers, Mani- 
towoc Equipment Works. 

No. 3880—Pie cabinet carriers, 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on 2 specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 



















A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 





DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 





we 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


, The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa e¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 













Piling into the car for a day’s outing .. . raking 
leaves on an autumn afternoon . . . having a bar- 
becue in your own backyara. 

Going to worship together every week is an- 
other of the good things in life which are best 
shared. Think back over the years. Remember 
when you were a youngster, how important and 
grown-up you felt walking into your church or 





~ 


‘He restoreth your soul... 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 





“Not by bread alone —" 


You know yourself there’s a good deal more 
to keeping a home and a family happy than just paying the bills. 


It’s doing things together 


synagogue with your folks. It was a nice feeling, 
wasn't it? Surely you want to do as well for your 
family, this week. 


Without even trying, you'll provide a pattern, 
a foundation, a way of living, that will guide the 
lives of your children years from now. And if theirs 
is a happy life, what warmer tribute could you 
have ? 


Worship together this week 








A loaf of bread, an hour's worship—both are better shared 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yo" SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS RED WING SPECIAL 
: a BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 























Country- Milled 
from Country-Run mA 
Wheat located in ‘ Ee 
the oe - e 
raph " | Sy THE RED WING M ILLING CO. 
| section, ‘ RED WING, MINNESOTA 


| 
INDEPENDENT | a4 Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
| 





| Owe yay Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
| MANAGED 


¢ : | 6 . os 4 High Grote Doher’s Sesing Re 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. | Diam ond D ‘fol from Montane Spring Wheat 
Bs Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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A good habit is one that should be 
cultivated. Many bakers who have 
learned the constant high quality of 
POLAR BEAR flour are making 
POLAR BEAR a buying habit. 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Crnsts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








COFFEE BREAK—The world is go- 
ing to grow 46.5 million bags of cof- 
fee in 1955-56, according to the In- 
ternational Federation of Agircul- 
tural Producers. The bags, each 
weighing about 132 Ib., are larger in 
quantity than previously estimated. 
They are five million up on the pre- 
war average, and slightly more than 
that when compared to the 1954-55 
production. 

Brazil, the biggest coffee country 
in the world, will produce 22 million 
bags. The amount of coffee available 
for export is estimated at 38 million 
bags, five million more than last year. 

eee 


DIETS CAUSE DIVORCE — Irvin 
Studer is a tough Sackatchewan 
farmer and also a member of the 
Canadian parliament. Whenever he 
gets to his feet, his fellow members 
prepare to laugh because his speeches 
are studded with what have come to 
be known as “Studerisms.” 

Mr. Studer says he’s sick and tired 
of magazine articles encouraging 
people not to eat bread, butter and 
meat. These writers say people should 
eat synthetic food to keep their 
weight down. He asserts: “I like 
fat people. A fat person doesn’t 
laugh in just one place. He laughs all 
over.” 

Mr. Studer claims there are no 
divorces in fat families because they 
are too busy providing food. When 
a wife begins cutting down on her 
husband’s food because she thinks 
he’s getting too fat, “that’s the be- 
ginning of divorce.” 

“My grandparents,” Mr. Studer re- 
lates, “didn’t think they’d die the 
next day just because they ate a lot. 
They both lived to be 90 and didn’t 
do it by eating rabbit food. They ate 
pork and potatoes and beef and bread 
—for breakfast.” 

@®e°e 
MILL IN WINTER 
The great wheel that in summertime 
Was wont to turn so slow 
Stands motionless, a handy place 
For icicles to grow. 
The millrace now is bridged with ice 
And hidden under snow, 
Yet underneath the winter sheath 
The ear discerns, below, 
The sound of summer’s sure approach 
In the stream’s unceasing flow. 
—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
ee @ 
ATOM-BRED WHEAT—Wheat and 
barley grown from seed which has 
been either exposed to radio-activity 
within a nuclear reactor furnace, or 
irradiated with a powerful Cobalt 60 
source of radio-activity ‘“manufac- 
tured” in the nuclear reactor BEPO 
at the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell, are being 
grown on experimental plots at Ad- 
derbury, Oxfordshire, England. 

The wheat will be harvested in 
early summer and examined for new 
“mutations’—plants in which new 
inherited characteristics have been 
established and which can then be 
used for breeding new stock having 
these qualities. It is estimated that 


10,000 plants changed by radiation 
and known as mutants are already 
growing. Barley plants which have 
been similarly treated will be grown 
in the spring. 

Similar experiments are in progress 
in both the U.S. and Russia, and 
American scientists using the same 
method already claim to have pro- 
duced a variety of oats which is re- 
sistant to rust by these means. 

While many of the new inherited 
characteristics thus created are use- 
less, it is possible to obtain plants 
having desirable characteristics such 
as heavier than normal yields, or im- 
munity from disease, by irradiation. 

A pilot experiment harvested at 
the plant breeding department of 
the Twyford Hill Co., Adderbury, 
last summer indicated that there was 
a relationship between the dosage of 
irradiation and the speed of germ- 
ination. The heavier the irradiation, 
it would seem, the slower the germ- 
ination of the seed.—London Finan- 
cial Times. 

eee 


This cereal has everything. It’s 
Kookettes, made by the Great Valley 
Mills, R.F.D., Ivyland, Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. Ingredients: whole 
wheat flour, yogurt, blackstrap mo- 
lasses, wheat germ, Scotch coarse 
oatmeal, brewer's yeast powder, sun- 
dried raisins, pure vegetable shorten- 
ing, soy bean, corn meal, brown rice, 
brown sugar, whole rye, honey, cin- 
namon, butter, pure vanilla and leav- 
ening. 

eee 


GIVE THE ARMY LESS ROPE 
—Representative George Bender (R., 
Ohio) reports that the Army is try- 
ing to dispose of some 40 million feet 
of rope (that’s 7,576 miles of it); the 
only trouble is, no one will buy it. 
Seems it is a type called Mexican 
sisal which, according to an Army 


report, is “not acceptable as a sub- 
stitute for standard Manila rope... 
it breaks too easily.” So, it has been 
sitting in storage for the last seven 
years at a cost to the taxpayers of 
nearly $200,000. The Army uses only 
about 6 million feet of rope a year 
and has an eighteen month supply on 
hand in addition to the World War 
II left-over. 





Preliminary Plans 
Announced for AACC 


Annual Meeting 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A registration 
of between 500 and 600 is expected 
by officials of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists for the 41st 
annual meeting scheduled to be held 
in New York, May 20-24. 

Dr. W. H. Cathcart, president of 
the AACC, will set the mood for the 
four-day program at the Commodore 
Hotel with his presidential address. 
His subject will be “New Horizons 
for the AACC.” Dr. Cathcart is di- 
rector of research for the national 
bakery division of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. 

Dr. King, who is currently in India, 
will be returning to address the asso- 
ciation on “The Importance of Ce- 
reals in Human Nutrition with Spe- 
cial Emphasis on Present-Day India.” 
An eminent authority in the field of 
nutrition, he has traveled widely and, 
like Dr. Miller, is in a position to 
comment on the problems besetting 
the free world as a result of poor 
nutritional standards in many areas. 
His activities and achievements in- 
clude his work with the Nutrition 
Foundation where he has been execu- 
tive director since 1955 and was sci- 
entific director from 1942 to 1955. 
He is a member of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the Agricultural Re- 
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REMEMBER WHEN ?—This is, believe it or not, the sole commercial baker 
of Hastings, Neb., in 1896 in the days when the buyer wanted a man’s size 
loaf. Not many of these loaves to a barrel of flour. The baker, Mrs. Mary A. 
Green, of Hastings, was the grandmother of Earl Garrett, associated with 
the Gilbert Jackson Co., flour brokers, Kansas City, and long connected with 
the flour milling business. Mrs. Green was only source of bakery products 
in the area in those days and her bread, cakes and pies had a wide reputation. 
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Dr. W. H. Cathcart 


search Policy Committee of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council, and is the 
recipient of the Nicholas Appert 
Award for 1955, the John Scott 
Award for 1949, the Scientific Award 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America for 1944, and the Pittsburgh 
Award of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for 1943. 


Guest Speakers Slated 

Guest speakers Drs. Charles G. 
King, executive director of the Nutri- 
tion Foundation in New York, and 
Raymond W. Miller of Washington 
and the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration will stress 
the increasingly important role ce- 
reals can play in critical world areas 
as nutritional problems and starva- 
tion factors are alleviated. A large 
group of well-known foreign scien- 
tists from Australia, Canada, Eng- 
land, Germany, Norway, and Sweden 
will be addressing the meeting on a 
number of subjects of interest to ce- 
real chemists. 

Dr. Miller has served as visiting 
lecturer at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
since 1948. For eight years until Jan- 
uary of 1956 he was consultant to the 
director general of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations. In this connection he has 
spent much of his time in other coun- 
tries. He is a trustee of the Trans- 
portation Association of America, a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the American University, and for- 
merly president of the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation. Author of sev- 
eral books and numerous articles on 
agriculture, business, public relations, 
and international affairs, Dr. Miller 
is considered an authority on the In- 
ternational aspects of food and nu- 
trition. Well known for his insight 
into the human aspects involved in 
the solution of world food problems, 
he and Dr. King have long been per- 
sonally acquainted as a result of their 
mutual interest in the relatively new 
science of human nutrition. Their 
joint appearance on the program 
promises an interesting and stimulat- 
ing session, AACC officials comment. 


Largest Program Expected 


The final program is being drafted 
and is scheduled for publication by 
April 30. Indications are that it will 
number between 65 and 75 papers 
and represent the largest technical 
program ever presented at an AACC 
meeting. 
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(Starting point: Break-even sales) 
Decrease Increase Decrease profit Sales 
order sales by increase in Required 
Increase to to direct or to offset 
Break-even sales decrease decrease indirect increase 
a Sales __10% _ __surplus* surplus* expénse in expense 
Taken out $104,600 $114,600 $102,000 $104,600 $104,600 $107,933 
Surplus 4,600 4,600 2,000 2,000 4,600 4,600 
Sold $100,000 $110,000 $100,000 $102,600 $100,000 $103, 333 
Variable Sales cost $25,000 27,500 $ 25,000 $ 25,650 $ 25,000 25, 833 
Variable product cost 45,000 49,500 43,880 45,000 45,000 46,500 
Total variable cost _ $70,000 $77,000 $68,880 $70,650 $70,000 $72, 333 
Marginal profit $30,000 $33,000 $31,120 $31,950 $30,000 $31,000 
Direct and 
indirect expenses 30,000 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 31,000 31,000 
Profit -0- $3, 000 $1,120 $1,950 ($1,000) -0- 
Increase in sales $10,000 ° - - $3,333 
Decrease in shrink - $2,600 2,600 ° to 
Increase in expense - - - $1,000 offset 
Increase in profit $3,000 $1,120 $1,950 ($1, 000) $1,000 
Increase in profit per $ 30¢ 43¢ 75¢ ($1. 00) in- 
*Means goods unsold at end of first day. ab ietiated 
in 
exp. 





THE APPEAL OF DIRECT COSTING 


(Continued from page 20) 





accepted the fact that those costs 
should vary directly with the order. 
There was, of course, no problem 
about the variability of the commis- 
sions. They have been paid that way 
for years so they know all about the 
variability of commissions with sales! 

Then we started on what sales per- 
sonnel could do to make a profit. A 
45% variable product cost and a 
25% variable selling cost are consid- 
ered standard in the house-to-house 
branch of the baking business, so we 
used these figures for our variable 
costs, which gives a variable cost of 
70% and marginal profit of 30%. 

The next question naturally, is 
“What does this 30¢ out of each dol- 
lar of sales have to pay for?” 

We established that it had to pay 
all selling expenses, except commis- 
sions and those we called direct 
operating expenses because the sales 
division is responsible for the amount 
spent. The marginal profit had to 
pay for all of the manufacturing and 
administrative costs and those we 
called indirect operating expenses 
because the sales department had no 
control over the amount. 

In addition, there had to be 
enough of these 30¢ so that there 
was a profit after the direct and in- 
direct expenses had been paid for. 

The concept we tried to get across 
was that 70¢ out of every sales dol- 
lar is used up as soon as the sale is 
made and that we have only 30¢ 
left. Therefore we must not only 
have high sales volume in order to 
get enough of these 30¢—but we 
must keep our operating expenses 
under control so that there will be 
a profit. 

We gave each of the supervisors 
blank copies of the operating state- 
ments (captions shown in Exhibit 1 

in practice a single column flank- 
ed by two money columns) and then 
proceeded to take many hypothetical 
cases in terms of suggested figures 
and work out a profit and loss under 
various conditions, to see what ef- 
fect changes in sales or expenses had 
on profit. We taught them how to 
figure the amount of sales needed at 
a thirty percent margin to cover 
varying operating expenses. We 
worked out what sales we would 
have to have to break even or main- 
tain our profit if the variable costs 
per unit went up and the marginal 





profit was decreased. We got the 
supervisors to understand that they 
would not make a cent of profit in 
any period until they had made 
enough sales to cover all direct and 
indirect operating expenses. 

Once we had these facts pretty 
well established, we started on a few 
more complicated things. These in- 
cluded sales which would yield 43¢ 
on the dollar or 75¢ on the dollar 
and things which could be done 
which would have the effect of add- 
ing a dollar in the profit column. 

Exhibit 2 shows the sort of hypoth- 
eses handled. Some of the men 
were fascinated with this. It was the 
first time they had ever felt that 
they had any responsibility for any- 
thing other than sales and they cer- 
tainly never knew the tremendous 
effect their performance could have 
on profits. 

It floored them to realize that it 
required over three dollars extra 
sales for each dollar of extra ex- 
pense. Much of what we talked about 
has probably been forgotten by now, 
but two basic things have stayed 
with these individuals—their respon- 
sibility for profit and the need to 
control expenses. We had never been 
able to accomplish even this much 
before and I believe the main reason 
we were successful this time was 
that all attending the meetings 
could understand the figures in the 
manner presented. Direct costing or 
marginal costing made sense to them. 


How Underlying Standards— 
Controls—Are Shaping Up 


The breakdown of the income and 
expense statements into areas of re- 
sponsibility and the educational pro- 
gram on the economics of the baking 
business was the first step in the 
introduction of our profit plan (or 
budget, if you wish to call it that). 
Such a plan is much needed in our 
line. The food industry is a very low- 
profit industry. I believe the average 
profit is about 5% on sales. The 
bakery section of the food industry 
shows an even lower figure. It aver- 
ages about 3% return. 

In order to make sure of our profit 
level, we feel that we must develop 
a profit plan which will be accept- 
able to the people who will have to 
make it work. The only way we know 


to do this is, first, to get the in- 
dividuals to the point at which they 
want a profit plan and, second, to 
get them to develop the standards 
and types of controls needed to make 
it work. We have pretty well accom- 
plished the first objective. It was a 
long, slow process, but well worth 
the effort because we feel we have 
eliminated the chief cause for failure 
in budget operation, i.e., that the 
people who must make it work, do 
not want it. 

We are now in the process of de- 
veloping standards and_ controls. 
This, too, is slow because we are 
having the supervisors set the stan- 
dards, based on past experience, or 
performance which they feel is at- 
tainable. We know that these will 
not be engineered standards and that, 
in the first attempt, some of them 
will not be as accurate as we would 
like, but this it not important right 
now, because our objective is to get 
supervisors interested in controls 
and meeting at least some standard 
performance. The accounting depart- 
ment does act in an advisory capacity 
in setting the standards, so that we 
can be sure they will call for as 
good, or better, performance than we 
now have. We are attempting to 
keep these standards and controls as 
simple as possible, for two reasons. 
We want them easily understood so 
that they will be acceptable and we 
want to keep the work necessary 
for the record keeping and reporting 
at a minimum and still be able to 
develop all the information needed 
for control. 

We are just getting into this phase 
of our profit plan but, by the end 
of this year we expect to have most 
of our expenses covered. We have a 
material and wrapping control pro- 
gram functioning, although it is 
over-all and not detailed. Inasmuch 
as, on this basis, the outlay has been 
within 5% of standard, we are not 
going to put forth too much effort 
this year to get it on a product basis. 
When we do go that far, we will do 
it in a relatively simple manner, as in 
other instances. Each production de- 
partment will be given a daily report 
of ingredients used, for comparison 
with products made. The task given 
these departments will be to record 
production and to account for any 
differences. We have also set up 
standards on indirect labor, again in 
total, i.e., dollars of payroll. However, 
we are controlling this through the 
quantitative data: number of people 
and hours of work. As we get into 
further refinements, we hope to get 
some of the individual indirect labor 
jobs on standards of performance. 


Outside Aid Not Usable 


Our big immediate task is con- 
trol of direct labor. We have had 
labor standards set for us at least 
twice by outside management con- 
sultants, but we could not get them 
into use. This time we are taking a 
different approach. The production 
supervisors are to set their own 
standards and establish their own 
control requirements. At _ present 
writing, they have completed their 
standards, which are in terms of units 
of a product which can be made in 
a minute and the crew size required 
to maintain production at this rate. 
(When the standards were stated in 
terms of taking, say .8 minutes to 
ice a cake, they had no faith in them 
and would not try to make them 
work, but now that they have said, 
themselves, that four girls can ice 
five cakes a minute, they can hardly 
wait to get started to prove that it 
can be done.) 

The method seems sure to work. 
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The line of progress is to take one 
product at a time and get that moy. 
ing through the shop on the schedule 
(or standard) established for it. 
When that one is working satisfac. 
torily, the next product will be set 
up in the same way and so on until 
the production is all on a scheduled 
basis. It will probably take the great. 
er part of a year to get the shops 
completely scheduled, but this is the 
hardest job we have to do. When 
this is completed, it will be relatively 
easy to get the remainder of the 
controls into the shops and on a daily 
or weekly performance basis. 

In past years, our sales projection 
has been stated in terms of dollars 
of sales expected from each division, 
It was impossible, without an exces. 
sive amount of clerical work, to 
break this figure down to a short 
term route performance for which a 
man could be held responsible. 


New Route Standards 

This year we are setting route 
standards in terms of customer count 
and bread units, with goals being set 
with the salesman every four weeks, 
We know what our customer count 
and bread units must be to reach the 
desired sales figure and, by setting 
up the control in these terms and 
holding the salesman accountable 
for his performance, we will be able 
to attain the figure budgeted. Con- 
trols by salesmen have also been 
established this year for customer 
credit outstanding and dollars of sur- 
plus goods (returns) allowed in a 
week. 


Learn-as-You-Go 


It will have become clear that 
planning has been thoroughly estab- 
lished. Although we have a plan and 
know what we want to accomplish, 
we are definitely on a learn-as-you- 
go basis as to how we are going to 
do it. One thing we have learned 
over the years is that people put 
forth their best efforts when they 
are doing what they want to do in 
the way they want to do it. We have 
geared our improvements to the pro- 
cess of finding out how employees 
can operate best and are changing 
our methods to suit their needs. We 
are setting an example of coopera- 
tion and are inspiring the same 
characteristic throughout the com- 
pany. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Beverly Van Deventer 
Joins WFI Staff 


CHICAGO—Beverly Van Deventer, 
formerly district nutritionist for the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, has 
joined the field staff of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago. 

As a regional home economist, Miss 
Van Deventer will offer technical in- 
formation about wheat flour foods 
to both students and educators. She 
will also serve as a consultant in nu- 
trition education programs. Her ter- 
ritory will include 12 northeastern 
states — Maine, New York, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Rhode Island and 
West Virginia. 

Miss Van Deventer received her 
bachelor of science degree in foods 
and nutrition from Iowa State Col- 
lege. She interned in dietetics at 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Bos- 
ton. In 1953 she received her master’s 
degree in community nutrition from 
the University of Tennessee. 

Miss Van Deventer was appointed 
district nutritionist in Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., in 1953. 
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= The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 


stomer 
of sur- 
in a 
Many years’ experience as a practicing baker, produc- 
tion expert and as a talented researcher into the craft and 

a business of baking enables the author of The Bakeshop 
un and Trouble Shooter to speak with authority. A. J. Vander Voort 


a has proved his remedies in actual back shop experience and 


ing to tempered them by laboratory investigation. He is the head 
— of the famous Dunwoody Baking School, and technical 


a Pe editor of The American Baker magazine. 
o in 
© have The Trouble Shooter is becoming a classic among baking 
1e pro- Z " ae ar ead 
dloyees industry publications; it is now in its fourth printing. 
is. We You will find it an invaluable aid in solving production 
a problems almost as rapidly as they occur. 
» com- 
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O Bill me 
O Payment is enclosed 


P. O. Box 67, 


- 
| 
| The American Baker, 
| 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send...... copies of The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter, at $1 each. 
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Butter Layer Cake 


I would like a good formula for a 
butter layer cake. F.H.K., Tenn. 
¥ ¥ 
BUTTER LAYER CAKE 
Cream together for about 5 
utes (low speed). 
1lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. butter 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually and continue cream- 
ing for about 4 minutes on medium 
speed. 
1 lb. 4 oz. egg yolks 
Mix together to dissolve the sugar: 
2 lb. 8 oz. milk 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Add about #5 of this solution to the 
creamed mass. 
Sift together, add and mix until 
smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add the remainder of the su- 
gar solution and mix until smooth 
(about 5 minutes). 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375° F. 


min- 


Diabetic Items 


I would like to have available a 
variety of formulas for diabetic items 
such as bread, cookies, cakes and a 
few pastries. I have had a good deal 
of requests for these and the field 
here seems to be wide open. A.C.V., 
Mich. 


¥ 


Following are two formulas for 
the making of gluten bread. Frankly, 
it is impossible to make cookies, 
cakes and pastries without sugar. 
Even if it were, due to the flour con- 


tent in the formulas, the carbohydrate 
content would still be high. Nutrition 
for diabetics should be prescribed by 
the physician and nutritionist for 
each individual case, and is out of 
the baker’s line. 


GLUTEN BREAD (No. 1) 


30 lb. gluten flour 
24 lb. water 

1 lb. salt 

1lb. yeast 

5 lb. whole eggs. 


Mix 8-10 minutes on high speed. 
Temperature 80° F. Give 45 minutes 
fermentation. Run through dough 
brake 30-35 times. Rest 10 minutes 
and then make up. Bake at about 
410° F. 

GLUTEN BREAD (No. 2 

30 lb. gluten flour 

24-lb. water 

1lb. salt 
5 lb. whole eggs 
1lb. 12 oz. yeast 

Mix 10-12 minutes on high speed. 
Dough temperature 82° F. Make up 
at once. Bake at about 410° F. 


Jelly Rolls 


I would appreciate complete infor- 
mation on the making of jelly rolls, 
with marshmallow filling for some. 
C.C., Ore. 


¥ v 


The standard procedure for mak- 
ing jelly rolls is pretty well covered 
in the following formulas. However, 
the bun pans should be greased on the 
sides and lined with paper on the 
bottom. After the sheets are baked 
they should be turned over on a sugar 
covered flour sack or heavy paper 
sheet. The paper should then be 
washed with water and removed 


from the cake. Jelly is then spread 
on and the sheet is rolled up. 


HOT MILK SPONGE 


Heat the following to 100° F. in 
a water bath. Stir continuously to 
prevent coagulation. Then beat med- 
ium stiff: 

2 lb. sugar 
% qt. whole eggs 
%4 qt. yolks 
8 oz. corn syrup 
1% oz. salt 
Add slowly: 
1pt. hot (140° F.) milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sieve and fold in carefully: 
2 1b. flour 

% oz. baking powder 

Scale 3 lb. 10 oz. into an 18 inch 
by 26 inch bun pan. Bake at about 
380-400° F. 


SPONGE JELLY ROLLS 


Beat together until light: 
2 lb. sugar 
4 oz. invert syrup 
1lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
12 oz. yolks 
1% oz. salt 
Then add gradually: 
1lb. milk (140° F.) 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
2 1b. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
This formula makes two sheets, 
scaled 3 lb. 10 oz. each. Fill with 
jelly and roll up while warm. Allow 
to cool before cutting. 
Bake at about 380-400° F. 


GELATINE MARSHMALLOW 
Dissolve: 

2% oz. gelatine in 

10 oz. cold water 

Heat this to about 140° F. 





to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 














Then add and beat until stiff on 
high speed: 

12 0z. powdered sugar 

1lb. 10 oz. corn syrup 

3 lb. 12 oz. invert syrup 

10 oz. water 

Then add: 

Vanilla to suit 
CREAM PUFFS 
Bring -to a boil: 
1qt. water 
1lb. shortening (regular)— 
not emulsifying type 
1% oz. salt 
Stir in thoroughly: 
1lb. bread flour 

Remove from fire and transfer the 
mix into a hand mixing bowl. Allow 
this mixture to cool so that the hand 
can be inserted. 

Add gradually 1 qt. whole eggs. 
Dissolve 4% oz. ammonia in a little 
milk and stir in well. 

Drop the size of a large walnut 
on lightly greased pans. Wash the 
top with milk. Bake at 420° F. 

Precaution: A little more milk 
may be needed to bring the mix to 
the right consistency. 


Flat Bread 


Do you have a formula and do you 
know the make-up procedure for 
making a product called Norwegian 
Flat Bread? A.S., Cal. 

¥ ¥ 

Here is what is known as a rye 
krisp formula, similar to that used 
for making Norwegian flat bread. It 
is my understanding that equipment 
for making this type of bread is im- 
ported from Sweden. 

RYE KRISP 

Products of this type are usually 
made from some formula worked 
out in the individual plants. They 
are made with nothing but rye flakes, 
water and salt. Sometimes a little 
shortening is added. The following 
formula should be about right for 
this type of product, although some 
variation may have to be made in the 
water content. 

130 lb. rye flakes 

190 lb. ice cold water 

1% lb. salt 

Mix dough on high speed (60 r.p.m.) 
for about 40 minutes. Dough temper- 
ature should be about 56° F. Bake at 
425° F. Allow the baked products to 
dry for 10 hours at 120° F. 

The dough should be medium soft. 
The cutter may be merely a roller 
that cuts and docks the dough. A 
good die maker should be able to fur- 
nish you with one. We believe that 
it may be possible to use a straight 
cutting machine such as is used for 
crackers. 

Norwegian Flat Bread is made 
round with a hole in the center. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LANGENDORF ACCOUNT MOVES 

SAN FRANCISCO—Stanley S&. 
Langendorf, president of Langendorf 
United Bakeries, has announced éf- 
fective June 1 the appointment of 
Compton Advertising, Inc., to handle 
the Langedorf Bakeries Division ad- 
vertising. 
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Interesting Program Adds to 
Arkansas-Oklahoma Meeting 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—Business 
and pleasure were combined to at- 
tract a good crowd of bakers to the 
Arlington Hotel here early in April 
to hear latest developments in pro- 
duction and merchandising. 

The joint meeting of the Arkansas 
Bakers Assn. and the Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn. had a registration of 
144. Fred Fancher, Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, president of the Arkan- 
sas group, was chairman of the con- 
vention. 

The Oklahoma bakers, under the 
leadership of their president, Jack 
Hanna, Mead’s Bakery, Inc., Ada, 
Okla., and other officers of the Okla- 
homa Bakers Assn., participated with 
fellow bakers from Arkansas. This 
group did not elect officers at the 
Hot Springs gathering, but will do 
so later at a state meeting at Okmul- 
gee. Other Oklahoma officers, who 
took part in the convention, were 
Harold A. Tice, Colonial Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., vice president, 
and William P. Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

One afternoon was devoted to a 
session for retail bakers. John C. 
Summers, head of the Baking School 
of Oklahoma A&M College, Okmul- 
gee, Okla., served as chairman. The 
program started off with a cake dec- 
orating demonstration by Bernard 
Briden, member of the school staff. 

Dick Beaverson, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas, displayed a large 
variety of bakery items made from 
Danish and sweet doughs. Citing two 
ways of retarding, raw bulk dough 
and retarding of doughs after make- 
up, he expressed preference for bulk 
dough retarding. Proof a sweet dough, 
he said, 98 to 100° F. at a humidity 
of 85%. A dry proof is better, he 
stated, for Danish. Oven tempera- 
ture is important—380 to 400° for 
Danish items, also for large sweet 
dough pieces. For smaller ones, he 
recommended 400 to 425° F. 


Arkansas Elects Officers 


The Arkansas association elected 
these officers at the Hot Springs 
meeting: Robert Miller, Colonial Bak- 
ing Co., El Dorado, Ark., president; 
Elmer Cochran, Ideal Baking Co., 
Batesville, Ark., vice president, and 
Art Spatz, Spatz Bakery, Little 
Rock, secretary-treasurer. 

Joe Vavra, Jr., Vavra’s Bakers, 
Dallas, explained that in his shops, 
effort was made at different methods 
in sales. For instance, he found 
French bread sales at 20¢ per loaf 
good, but some customers always 
wanted it sliced at busiest times. 
Thereupon, he decided upon an ad- 
ditional charge of 5¢ for slicing, but 
sales continued very good. In the 
case of layer cakes, Mr. Vavra stated, 
he has a base price for one with a 
given icing, but if customers want 
additional trimmings, such as pecans, 
coconut or similar extras, an addi- 
tional charge was made. He stressed 
the importance of getting customers 
to come back, and for that reason 
the sales force bent backward to 
satisfy customers. Effective use of 
cake boxes and bags was demon- 
strated, with appealing color and de- 
Sign. 

I the panel discussion that fol- 
lowed, with Mr. Summers as mod- 
erator, Messrs. Mead, Vavra, Beaver- 
son and Briden led discussions and 
answered queries. Discussion cen- 


tered at first on varieties of pies and 
fillings. Among points brought out 
were these: A delicious apple pie can 
be produced by using equal propor- 
tions of canned and dehydrated ap- 
ples. Fried pies burst, because they 
are either not properly sealed or the 
filling is not thick enough. 


Fried Pie Filling 

Use a different filling for fried pies 
from the one used for regular oven 
baked pies. 

To get a solid brown color on the 
top crust, mix the eggs and sugar 
before adding the milk. Cakes and 
icings were also given attention. 

The next morning’s session started 
off with an early-bird breakfast. 
Baird Fancher, Arkansas president, 
called to order the general session 
that followed. W. Garvin Shipley, 
Shipley Baking Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark., gave the invocation. After Mr. 
Fancher’s opening remarks, Jack 
Hanna, Oklahoma president, re- 
sponded, then Charles Meyer, Jr., 
Meyer’s Bakery, Little Rock, was 
introduced as session chairman. 


Mutual Problems Discussed 

Ellis English, president of Com 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, dwelt on the seriousness of 
mutual problems of bakers and mill- 
ers, and appealed to the bakers to 
cooperate with millers. The greatest 
of these problems, he pointed out, is 








Joseph Stein 


APPOINTED — Joseph Stein, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was recently named 
production manager for the Spang 
Baking Co., Cieveland, according to 
Chester Spang, general manager. 
Starting in Germany where he re- 
ceived his early education and ful- 
filled his apprenticeship, Mr. Stein 
continued his education in America. 
Mr. Stein was graduated from the 
American Institute of Baking in 
Chicago and studied personnel man- 
agement in Philadelphia. Upon grad- 
uation from the AIB, Mr. Stein be- 
came plant superintendent of the 
Butter Crust Baking Co., Tamaqua, 
Pa., where he remained for nine 
years. Then he went to Philadelphia 
to become plant superintendent for 
Mees, Inc. Later he spent many 
years in baking research for sup- 
pliers to the baking field, and later 
became plant superintendent of the 
Supreme Baking Co. at Des Moines. 


the declining of consumption of 
wheat products — not just bread, 
cakes and other bakery products, but 
all products made from wheat. 

Farm legislation he cited as the 
number two problem, and he de- 
plored the fact that up to now both 
millers and bakers have not had a 
hand in it, having been seldom con- 
sulted for this legislation. 

The third problem of both indus- 
tries he referred to as “blitz flour 
selling”, a damaging practice to both. 

The fourth problem mentioned 
was competition from other foods. He 
declared it regrettable that bakers 
are not pushing their products be- 
fore the housewife as convenience 
products, and not glamorizing their 
products. 


Constant Improvement Urged 

Mr. English urged both millers 
and bakers to continue improving 
their properties, and not let equip- 
ment get obsolete, otherwise they 
will have to run too fast to catch up 
with modernization. In labor, he 
foresaw only a still shorter working 
week, and in other aspects he looked 
for continued technological advances 
in baking, greater adoption of bulk 
flour handling and continuous pro- 
cess in bakery production. He dis- 
closed that discussion had been un- 
der way between a small group of 
bakers and millers to organize a 
wheat food institute, to include mill- 
ers, bakers, macaroni producers, the 
wheat cereal industry and wheat 
growers. 

After this informative address, 
Mr. Meyer read a proclamation by 
Arkansas’ Governor Faubus desig- 
nating “Good Breakfast Week.” Mr. 
Summers then reviewed the estab- 
lishment, the work, the courses, fees, 
and the achievements of the Okla- 
homa A&M School of Baking, bring- 
ing out that since its start in 1946, 
the school has had more than 400 
students enrolled, more than 50% 
of whom were from out of Oklahoma. 

Jack Hanna of the Oklahoma or- 
ganization announced that his asso- 
ciation will sponsor a booth at the 
forthcoming Southwest Exposition 
and Fair at Dallas. After the close 
of this session, each of the associa- 
tions held individual sessions. During 
the afternoon, the delegates enjoyed 
a luncheon, while the ladies held a 
style show, with entrance prizes 
awarded. 

At the second general session on 
Wednesday forenoon, Harry Shipley, 
Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., presided as chairman. 

John Tindall, executive director of 
the Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Inc., Chicago, discussed the 
need for proper packaging that em- 
phasizes brand names, an appealing 
wrapper, the use of graphic material 
on the wrapper depicting use of the 
product, and great care in selection 
of colors which he likened to har- 
mony in music. Every two years, he 
said, the package should be checked. 
Strive for brand identification on 
sight, because a woman begins seeing 
color 15 feet away, and since some 
14,000,000 people in this country are 
either near-sighted or far-sightéd, 
background colors on packages are 
very important, also good identifica- 
tion. 


Manpower Needs Will Grow 

Harold Fiedler, secretary of the 
American Bakers Association, Chica- 
go, discussing “People—and Your Fu- 
ture,” divided them into groups in 
whom bakers are especially interest- 
ed: People who are bakery employees 
and people who are consumers or 
prospective consumers of bakery 
products. He pointed out that man- 
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power may become an increasingly 
serious problem for the industry, and 
cautioned that even though the indus- 
try may take up through mechani- 
zation some of the slack and in- 
crease production without a propor- 
tionate increase in the labor force, 
it is important to interest young men 
in baking and to glamorize the in- 
dustry to make it appealing to them. 

Population increases and the heavy 
increase expected until 1975, repre- 
sent potential customers for bakers, 
but the shift of population in certain 
areas needs to be considered. The 
increase in bread consumption in 
1955, he stated, had been only 2%% 
over 1954. He urged bakers to par- 
ticipate in the efforts of the ABA 
and the American Institute of Baking 
to keep abreast of developments and 
help the industry gets its share of 
prosperity. 

Harold Snyder, editor of Baking 
Industry, Chicago, addressed the 
gathering on the subject: “Don’t 
Look Back.” Business is concentrat- 
ing more and more, he showed, into 
the hands of few, and merchandising 
methods have changed extensively. 
Mr. Snyder brought out that some 
bakers were now employing sales 
promotion managers who are work- 
ing with independent grocers, who 
are in serious need of help. In di- 
versification, he said, the bakers 
have missed the boat. Bakers, he de- 
clared, should have taken off with 
frozen pies and foods long ago, and 
if they had done so, outside competi- 
tion would have been far less than 
it is now. One large baking firm, in 
a congested city, was giving thought 
to use of helicopters to supply trucks 
for feeder delivery, he said. 


Legislation No Remedy 


In regard to chain stores, he re- 
minded, they cannot be driven out 
of business by legislation. He read 
a letter from an unidentified associa- 
tion executive, explaining that a 
group of bakers had combined their 
resources and used a commercial 
baking plant to produce cheap white 
bread as cheap as chain store prices 
in that market, to be sold by inde- 
pendent retailers. 

After the plan had been in effect 
for a reasonable time, a survey was 
made, disclosing that sale of bread 
at such prices was not the answer 
for additional business. One point 
was evident, and that was the mer- 
chandising effort put in by super 
markets. He recommended that rep- 
resentatives of the industry carry on 
some type of educational program to 
help the independents, and stressed 
that it was not just cheap bread 
prices that brought business to chain 
stores, but especially good merchan- 
dising. 

On the closing night of the con- 
vention, after a cocktail hour, dele- 
gates and their wives enjoyed a 
banquet at which William Ellerbrock, 
Ellerbrock’s Bakeries, St. Louis, 
served as master of ceremonies. 
Awards were presented for winners 
in the golf tournament and the fish- 
ing contest. After a brief review in 
“This-Is-Your-Life” style of Charles 
Meyer, Sr., Little Rock, Mr. Eller- 
brock conferred the honorary “cap- 
and-gown” insignia of the Missouri 
Bakers Association—baker’s cap and 
apron—on Mr. Meyer. The banquet 
closed with a dance. 

Committee chairmen, serving with 
Mr. Fancher included: Ben Crawford, 
entertainment; Bill Pennington, pub- 
licity and attendance; Jim Dameron, 
Art Spatz and Bob Miller, registra- 
tion, and Bill Cowan, baked foods 
display. Mr. Fancher and Mr. Sum- 
mers were program chairmen. 
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William A. Lohman, Jr., 
Named Vice President 
Of General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS—William A. Loh- 
man, Jr., director of sales for the 
flour division, General Mills, Inc., has 
been e'ected a vice president of the 
company by the board of directors, 
it was announced by Charles H. Bell, 
president, on April 24. 

Mr. Lohman joined GMI in 1919 
as secretary to the manager of the 
company’s New York office. He be- 
came chief clerk at New York in 
1923 and handled special sales and 
broker contacts from 1925 to 1928 
In the latter year he was named 
bakery sales manager and in 1939 
he became manager of the New York 
district office. 

When the flour division was formed 


DEATHS 


Funeral services were held April 
30 in Chicago for Sam Davidson, 
Davidson’s Bakeries, 5921 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago, who died April 28. Mr. 
Davidson was president of his firm. 
He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 











Allen C. McDowell, representative 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. and former associate director of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., died 
April 16 at the age of 55. Services 
were conducted at Reading, Pa. Sur- 
viving is the widow, Thalia Mc- 
Dowell. 


Sylvester J. Baker, co-founder of 
the former Seven Baker Brothers 
Bakery & Tasty Biscuit Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa., died at McKees Rocks 
April 18. He is survived by his widow, 
six children, four brothers and 11 
grandchildren. 


George W. Wagstaff, well known in 
the Wisconsin area as a flour sales 
representative for many years, died 
recently at Oshkosh, Wis., at the age 
of 73. He was with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. for more than 20 years, 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. for 10 years 
and the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. for 10 years. 


Roy T. Stonecypher, 57, formerly 
of Atlanta and for many years asso- 
ciated with the New South Bakery, 
died April 22 in a Wilmington, N.C. 
hospital. Following service in World 
War II he was connected with a bak- 
ing firm at Martinville, Va. He re- 
cently moved to Wilmington, N.C. 
after retirement from the baking in- 
dustry. 


Frederick A, Hilker, chairman of 
the board of the Hilker & Bletsch 
Co., died recently at Covington, Ky. 
He was 85 years o!d and had spent 
over 65 years in the bakery supply 
and manufacturing business. Mr. Hil- 
ker was a resident of Fort Mitchell, 
Ky. 


Carl Pletscher, who served as first 
vce president and general manager 
of Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., from 1920 to 1944, died recent- 
ly at Saginaw at the age of 76. For 
more than 40 years he had been 
closely associated with the baking in- 
dustry, both in the U.S. and abroad. 
He had served as a director of the 
National Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co., Springfield, Mass., the Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, and sev- 
eral other firms. 
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in 1953, he was named director of 
sales with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1902, Mr. Loh- 
man received his education at Heffley 
Institute, Brooklyn. He and his wife, 
Kathryne, live at 651 E. Minnehaha 
Parkway, Minneapolis. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


South Carolina Bakers 


Council Names Officers 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Officers and di- 
rectors of the South Carolina Bakers 
Council, Inc., were elected for a one- 
year term at the annual meeting 
March 22 held in Columbia. 

Irvin A. Beehler, Palmetto Bak- 
ing Co., Orangeburg, was elected 
president; Hamlin Gleaton, Claus- 
sen’s Bakery, Greenville, was named 
vice president, and J. W. Weed, Claus- 
sen’s Bakeries, Columbia, was elected 
treasurer. Harlan B. Stout, Columbia, 
was reappointed executive secretary. 

The directors for 1956-57 are: Lee 
Nason, Colonial Baking Co., Augus- 
ta, Ga.; O. L. Cross, American Baker- 
ies Co., Florence, S. C.; Walter Car- 
roll, Holsum Baking Co., Gastonia, 
N.C., and R. W. Richardson, Colum- 
bia Baking Co. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


55 Attend Spring Session 
Of Nebraska Bakery 


Production Club 


OMAHA, NEB.—Fifty five mem- 
bers and guests attended the lunch- 
eon and spring session of the Ne- 
braska Bakery Production Club held 
April 21 in the Hotel Castle. John 
Roddy, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha, presided at the meeting. 

Guest speaker was W. W. Keenan, 
vice president of Leo A. Daly Co. 
Architects, Omaha, who spoke on 
“Smooth Saleing in 1956.” He dis- 
cussed the impact of scientific re- 
search on the accomplishments of the 
first half of the present century, 
mentioned some of the work that is 
being done in various fields of science, 
and made some predictions about ad- 
vancements to be expected during 
the next quarter century. 

In regard to bakery merchandising, 
he stressed the idea that considerable 
success may be attained by profiting 
from one’s own experiences and those 
of others, by acquiring knowledge of 
the product, studying likes and dis- 
likes of other people, and by using 
imagination to the fullest extent. 

Harold McDonald, Bowman Dairy 
Co., was moderator for the produc- 
tion panel which had as its members: 
Lewain Lull, Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
sweet rolls; Kerwood Kelly, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, cakes, 
and S. Paul Greenquist, Basic Food 
Sales Co., Minneapolis. 

The film, “New Horizons in Bak- 
ing,” was presented, courtesy of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Announcement was made that the 
joint session of the club, together 
with the Nebraska Bakers Assn. and 
the Nebraska section of the AACC, 
held annually at Boystown, will be 
postponed until next season. 

Mr. Roddy, president of the club, 
recently succeeded Walter F. Lang- 
behn, formerly of Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
who resigned as president-elect of 
the club. Mr. Langbehn is now as- 
sociated with J. Weingarten, Inc., of 
Houston, Texas. 

The annual business meeting and 
election of officers of the club will 
be held in June. 




















Mostly Personal... 





A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Baking School of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, was hon- 
ored May 3 by his friends and asso- 
ciates for 25 years’ service to Dun- 
woody. Joseph R. Kingman, Jr., di- 
rector of the institute, presented Mr. 
Vander Voort’s 25-year award. H. 
Rowan Gaither, president of the 
Ford Foundation, New York, spoke 
and Dr. Lawrence Gould, president 
of Carleton College, was master of 
ceremonies, Mr. Vander Voort has 
been technical editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker magazine for nearly 20 
years. 

e 


E. E. Scheinert, Birmingham, Ala., 
manager of the Fleischmann operat- 
ing department of the district office 
of Standard Brands, Inc., in Birming- 
ham, reached his 25th year with the 
company on April 13, and became a 
member of the Quarter Century 
Club. 

* 


Harvey J. Patterson, bakery divi- 
sion vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., returned to Minneapolis from 
Florida in time to attend the annual 
convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America in Chicago this 
week. 


Malcolm MeNall, 
and sales manager of the Nickles 
Bakery, Navarre, Ohio, recently 
spoke on the use of tests in the selec- 
tion of salesmen before the Alliance, 
Ohio, Sales Executive Club. 

& 

Raymend S. Scott, general super- 
intendent of the Bowman Biscuit Co., 
Denver, has retired after more than 
a half century in the “cookie and 
cracker” industry. Mr. Scott was 
made general superintendent in 1928, 
succeeding his father, and has held 
the same position since. Succeeding 
him is Wilbur V. Sprenger, who has 


vice president 








Dr. R. R. Williams 


HONORED—One of the country’s 
eminent scientists, Dr. Robert R. Wil- 
liams of New York was honored by 
his fellow scientists for his valuable 
contributions to health. Since bread 
enrichment was made possible by 
Dr. Williams’ discovery of thiamine, 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, was host for the Washing- 
ton dinner marking the occasion. 


—— 


been with Bowman for 39 years. He 
has been production superintendent 
since 1945. A, Elmer Benson has been 
appointed production superintendent 
to succeed Mr. Sprenger. 

a 


Meeting in Miami April 23 to start 
a joint vacation trip to Cuba were 
three Minneapolis men in the baking 
and allied industries and thier wives. 
The couples were Mr. and Mrs. Her. 
bert Wortman, Zinsmaster Baking 
Co.; Mr. and Mrs. Tom Williams, 
Red Owl Stores bakery; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Shoep, Choice Foods, 
Inc. 


Walter Wohlfarth, president of 
Wohlfarth Bros. Bakery, Homestead, 
Pa., was one of honored guests at 
the 24th annual oldtimers’ basket- 
ball banquet at the Philadelphia 
Rifle Club April 21. Mr. Wohlfarth 
was a former star player on the old 
Jasper Eastern League basketball 
team in the early years of the cen- 
tury. He achieved prominence at 
that time as a “blind dribbler.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wisconsin Production 
Club Elects Officers 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Bakers Production Club elected offi- 
cers for the coming season at its April 
16 meeting at Aliota’s Restaurant in 
Milwaukee. 

August Bethke, production superin- 
tendent, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, was elected president. 
Other officers are Joe Johnston, 
L.S.P. Bakery, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
first vice president; Mal Lee, Procter 
& Gamble, Milwaukee, second vice 
president; Arnold Boettcher, Nation- 
al Yeast Corp., Milwaukee, secretary; 
Jack Guess, Kohls Bakery, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, treasurer; Christ Andresen, 
Kappus Bakery, Racine, Wis., Ray 
Kordus, Omar, Inc., Milwaukee, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

The following chairmen were ap- 
pointed by the newly-elected officers: 
Ed Nigel, Elm Tree Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, program; Walter Strehlow, 
National Tea Co., Milwaukee, mem- 
bership; Vern Bruss, Oswald Kaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, publicity. 

Discussion during the evening in- 
cluded such topics as discoloration 
of bread and its causes, gumminess 
of bread, iength of time proofing 
buns, straight doughs, dry shortening, 
brew bread process and continuous 
mix and bread scoring. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hanscom Baking Corp. 
Closes 76 Retail Shops 


NEW YORK—tThe closing of the 
chain of 76 retail shops of the Hans- 
com Baking Corp. was announced 
April 23 by Richard Prince, president. 
He said that the corporation had been 
losing money. 

Mr. Prince said the closing went in- 
to effect April 21 and that 450 em- 
ployees received two weeks and ac- 
cumulated vacation pay. The opera- 
tion of 30 of the retail shops will be 
taken over by Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 

The Hanscom company was a sub- 
sidiary of the Gottfried Baking Co., 
Inc. Mr. Prince said that Gottfried 
would continue to supply products to 
restaurants, hotels and institutions. 
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Baking Association 
Secretary Answers 


Consumer Attack 


MILW AUKEE—The first letter re- 
produced below was sent to the edi- 
tor of the Milwaukee Journal recent- 
ly and printed by that paper. The 
second letter, written by Fred H 
Laufenburg, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., cou'd 
be used as a sample for such letters 
whenever they are needed through- 
out the country. 

(See “Comment” on page 9.) 


Give Us Solid Bread! 


To The Journal: One solution to 
the wheat surplus would be produc- 
tion by bakeries, especially the as- 
sembly line type, of bread that is 
fit to eat. 

Today's soggy staff of life resem- 
bles the doughball we used to use 
for carp bait as a child. It has a 
heel, but no soul. And as for crust— 
well, the people who peddle such a 
commodity have a monopoly on that. 

One wonders what actually goes 
into this bread in the way of chemi- 
cals to keep it “fresh” indefinitely. 
It stays pliable all right, just like 
putty in a can. Our youngster sat 
on a loaf of this so-called bread the 
other day, and it accordioned into a 
pulpy lump about the size of two 
fists. 

Personally, the undersigned is giv- 
ing up bread, as have many of his 
acquaintances. No matter how thin 
you slice it, it’s still a culinary 
atrocity—fit, if for anything, only to 
be toasted. It’s a wonder it doesn’t 
sputter in the toaster like a wet log 
in a fireplace. 

Where is the golden crusted loaf 
of yesterday, light of texture and 
tasting better than angel food cake? 

Answer: Gone with the greed of 
the bakers, who have found they 
can make “bread” out of chemicals 
and that there are enough people 
who will buy anything to make such 
ersatz production profitable. 


EX-BREAD BUYER. 
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Soft Bread in Demand 


To The Journal: Under the caption 
“Give Us Solid Bread,” a letter 
writer in your “From the People” 
column says: “One wonders what ac- 
tually goes into bread in the way of 
chemicals to keep it ‘fresh’ indefi- 
nitely.” 

Well, it’s a simple matter to find 
out. The federal food and drug ad- 
ministration has set standards for 
white bread, enriched bread, milk 
bread, whole wheat bread. etc., and 
similar standards became effective 
in Wisconsin on Jan. 1, 1954 (Wis- 
consin department of agriculture’s 
general order 147). T’xese standards 
specify the ingredients that shall be 
used in the manufacture of erch 
type of bread covered by such stand- 
ards, and covies are obtainable. 

The writer of the letter asks. 
“Where is the golden crusted loaf of 
yesterday?” and then proceeds to 
answer the question with the fol- 
lowing statement: “Gone with the 
greed of the bakers who have found 
they can make ‘bread’ out of chem- 
icals and that there are enough peo- 
ple who will buy anything to make 
such ersatz production profitable.” 


“The Right to Slander” 


Had he ended with the question, 
‘Where is the golden crusted loaf 
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of yesterday?” I would perhaps have 
ignored the letter; but when he so 
maliciously goes on to answer the 
question himself, with statements 
completely false, I feel a reply is in 
order. He has a right to his own 
opinion, and he also has the right to 
express it; but I question his right 
to slander the members of one of 
the nation’s greatest food industries. 

If he will call me at Broadway 
2-3172, I shall be happy to take him 
into the mixing room of any bakery 
he may select and have him see for 
himself what ingredients go into a 
loaf of bread. Ard I shall gladly pay 
him for any loss of time involved by 
his doing so. 

American housewives purchase 50,- 
000,000 loaves of bread daily. The 
main concern of the baking industry 
is to bake the kind of bread people 
seem to demand. Surveys have proved 
that they want—or at least choose— 
the soft type. It is not at all unusual 
to see a purchaser feel or squeeze 
several loaves on a display rack be- 
fore selecting one. And she'll pick 
the softest one every time! 

As to chemicals, both the federal 
and the Wisconsin bread standards 
permit the use of certain optional 
ingredients, such as mono- and di- 
glycerides, to preserve freshness. 
Many bakers—not all—use shorten- 
ing fortified with di-glycerides. Here 
in Wisconsin they must indicate the 
use with the following statement on 
the wrapper: “With added mono- and 
di-glycerides—harmless softener.” 

If this gentleman real'y wants a 
“solid loaf,” there are any number 
of bakeries in Milwaukee where he 
can purchase it. All the bakers are 
trying to do is to bake a loaf of 
bread that housewives seem to want, 
and he may be sure that none of it 
is made out of chemicals. 

As to profit, he can get that infor- 
mation, too, by checking the finan- 
cial reports of many national'y 
known bakeries—reports which ap- 
pear regularly in trade papers and 
financial journals. Here, as when vis- 
iting a bakery mixing room, he will 
be in for a surprise. 

FRED H. LAUFENBURG, 
Executive Secretary, Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, Inc. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW DUTIES 

MINNEAPOLIS —C. W. Plattes 
has been promoted to be manager 
of creative services for General Mills, 
Inc. 
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weal 


meet 


NEW PECAN CHART—Pictured above (left to right and hold'ng the new, 


full-color grade chart for his firm’s pecans) are R. C. Owens and W. L. Dillon, 


the Fleischmann Division, 


Standard Brands, 


Inc., and John Benkert, the 


proprietor of “Benkert’s Fine Baking,” in Great Neck, Long Island. By com- 
parison with the nuts on the pecan rings, the new Fleischmann grade chart 
shows the various pecan grades in actual size as well as in full color. It is 
the first such chart ever developed for the bakery trade and could be of 
great help to bakers when placing orders or when checking on shipments 


received. 





Minnesota Allieds Set 
Convention Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS — Final plans for 
allied trades participation in the com- 
ing convention of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Minnesota were laid during the 
regular monthly meeting here of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry. 

Appointments included Kenneth 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, in 
charge of the allied luncheon during 
the May 7-8 convention. Frank W. 
Cooley, The American Baker, presi- 
dent of the association, will be in 
charge of the baker-allied luncheon 
the second day of the convention, as 
well as the cocktail lounges operated 
by the allieds. Elmer Hoelscher, 
Standard Brands, Inc., will be in 
charge of registration. 

A feature of the allied portion of 
the convention will be the appearance 
of several officers of the national Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Inc.; Fred Nicolait, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Chicago, director and national 
membership chairman, W. A. Loh- 
man, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, first vice president, and W. E. 
Lingren, The American Baker, a di- 
rector. 

R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
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_ Any time is Cookie Time E 





COOKIE TIME—General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is currently distributing 
throughout the baking industry the banner shown above. The “Any Time” 
theme makes the streamer adaptable for the promotion of all types of com- 
mercial cookies, although it was especially designed to support the formulas 
GMI is distributing in booklet form, “12 Tested Formulas with Purity Quick 
Rolled Oats.” Ralph S. Herman, bakery sales service department, points out 
there is a tremendous potential market for good-quality bakery made cookies; 
the formulas are practical for both retail and wholesale production, with 


reasonable material cost. 


Minneapolis, was named co-chairman 
of the fishing party with Larry Bol- 
vig, Procter & Gamble. The fishing 
week-end will take place in early 
June at a northern Minnesota resort. 

As publicity for the party, a color 
sound movie, “Fishing in the Land 
of Sky Blue Waters” was shown 
through the courtesy of the Hamm 
Brewing Co. 

The meeting, attended by approxi- 
mately 30 allieds, was held in the 
Clubroom of the Miller Publishing Co. 
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New York Bakers Club 


Launches Outdoor Season 


NEW YORK—Some 80 members 
and guests attended the first out- 
door meeting this season for the 
Bakers Club, Inc., New York, which 
was held at the North Hills Golf 
Club, Douglaston, L.I., April 26. 
Some 26 played golf despite rainy 
weather. 

Golf prizes went to E. McCauliff, 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., first in Class 
A; A. C. Hislop, Fabricon Products, 
second; J. R. Kitchen, Nashua Corp., 
first in Class B; J. Wheeler, Bakers 
Review, second; G. R. Grissinger, 
Read Standard Corp., first in Class C, 
E. W. Schmitt, Corn Products Sales 
Co., second. 

The “Kickers Prize” for members 
was won by E. L. Timberman, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., and the guest 
prize was won by A. Noot, guest of 
W. H. Welker, Swift & Co. Winner 
of the dinner prize was T. J. Suess, 
Marathon Corp. 

Frank Forbes, Frank Forbes Co., 
chairman of the golf committee, pre- 
sented the prizes. Arthur C. Ebinger, 
president of the club, was chairman 
of the meeting. 

The event was held at the North 
Hills club through the courtesy of 
A. A. Cervini, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Inc.; W. C. Duncan, Wm. C. Duncan 
& Co.; A. C. Ebinger, Ebinger Bak- 
ing Co.; C. E. Larsen, Larsen Bak- 
ing Co.; M. F. Murphy, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co.; E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales 
Co.; H. J. Scholes, W. J. Stockman, 
c/o R. F. Kilthau; R. E.-Duvernoy, 
Duvernoy & Sons, Inc. 

George A. Kihn, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York, was elect- 
ed a resident member. 

The next outdoor meeting will be 
held at the Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N.J., on May 17 through 
the courtesy of Arthur W. Drake. 
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American Institute of Baking Research 
Develops Defenses Against Bacterial 
Dangers in Cream-Type Baked Foods 


Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
report is a special bulletin of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, on practices designed to pre- 
vent the growth of food poisoning 
and spoilage bacteria in cream filled 
baked foods. The research was Ccar- 
ried on under a grant from the Max 
C. Fleischmann Foundation, but the 
AIB notes that the opinions ex- 
pressed are those of the institute and 
not the fund donor. 

¥ ¥ 

The bacteriological problems asso- 
ciated with cream, custard and chif- 
fon bakery products are very im- 
portant to the baking industry, to 
the public health authorities and to 
the consuming public. These products 
are subject not only to general mi- 
crobial spoilage, but on certain oc- 
casions may cause outbreaks of food 
poisoning. These inevitably result in 
financial loss and ill-will. 

Work has been under way at the 
institute in an effort to shed further 
light upon these complex problems. 
As a result, a bulletin was issued 
recently dealing with prevention of 
the growth of food poisoning organ- 
isms in meringues (2). The present 
bulletin deals primarily with bac- 
terial problems of the filling, together 
with observations on a _ whipped 
cream type topping. 


Cream Fillings Favor 
Bacterial Growth 


Bacterial growth is readily favored 
in practically all types of non-acid 
cream fillings because of their moist, 
nutritious composition. (Fruit cream 
fillings, which are acid, will be the 
subject of a forthcoming special 
bulletin.) Any non-acid filling which 
contains either milk, whole egg, egg 
yolk, or white will normally support 
the growth of both spoilage and food 
poisoning bacteria. A possible ex- 
ception is chocolate filling where 
complete suppression of growth of 
Staphylococci may be achieved in 
fillings made without milk and eggs. 
A partial suppression is achieved in 
fillings made with egg yolk (7). It 
can readily be appreciated, then, that 
few, if any, acceptable non-acid fill- 
ings can be made which will not sup- 
port bacterial growth. 


SOURCES OF BACTERIA 
1. Ingredients Contain Bacteria 


A. Nonspore - forming Food Poi- 

soning Bacteria 

Ingredients may contain food pois- 
oning types of bacteria such as 
Staphylococci, Salmonella, Enter- 
ococci and Coliforms (Escherichia 
coli). The food poisoning potential 
of Coliforms is somewhat obscure, 
but apparently they have been in- 
criminated in a few outbreaks, and 
some strains of E. coli cause diarrhea 
in infants. The principal significance 
of Coliforms, however, is that they 
indicate the presence of fecal con- 
tamination. 

In a study of the bacteria in in- 
gredients, two to eleven samples of 
each of several ingredients obtained 
from a commercial bakery were 
examined. In most instances the 
number of samples ranged between 
three and six for each ingredient 
tested. It was found that almost all 
of the ingredients tested contained 


one or more of the above bacteria. 
Over 300 cultures were isolated from 
selective platings, and all of these 
were studied. Although many of these 
cultures turned out to be harmless, 
other cultures revealed the following: 
coagulase positive Staphylococci, En- 
terococci and Escherichia coli were 
found in thawed egg yolks; Salmon- 
ella and Coliforms were found in 
frozen egg whites; Salmonella pul- 
lorum was found in an uncooked 
slurry of whole egg, starch and water 
(the Salmonella presumably coming 
from the egg); Salmonella pullorum, 
coagulase positive Staphylococci, En- 
terococci and Escherichia coli were 
isolated from a whipped cream type 
topping before whipping; Enterococci 
were a major flora in nonfat milk 
solids and coconut. The only ingredi- 
ent examined which did not have any 
of the above bacteria was fresh 
whole banana, even when over-ripe. 
Sugar and starch were not examined 
in detail since it was. assumed that 
these ingredients would generally be 
satisfactory. 


B. Spore - forming Food Spoilage 
Bacteria 

Bacteria which produce spores are 
present in practically every ingredi- 
ent a baker uses. The only exceptions 
are those canned ingredients which 
have been sterilized by pressure cook- 
ing. The bacterial spore is somewhat 
comparable to a plant seed in that 
it is relatively inactive. Upon being 
placed in a suitable environment the 
spore germinates into an active bac- 
terial cell much as a seed develops 
into a plant. Unlike the plant, how- 
ever, the bacterial cell is not visible 
to the naked eye. Bacterial spores 
are the hardiest type of life known. 
They survive boiling and freezing 
and are remarkably tolerant to other 
injurious physical and chemical 
agents. 


2. Humans Are a Source of Bacteria 


Perhaps the greatest source of 
food poisoning organisms is the hu- 
man operator himself. Innumerable 
studies by others have established 
that even healthy, normal people 
harbor undesirable bacteria on their 
hands, in the nose and throat and in 
the feces. Of particualr danger are 
those occasions when employees may 
have infected hands due to burns or 
bruises, or when employees are suf- 
fering from colds or intestinal dis- 
turbances. In these instances safety 
precautions require that the em- 
ployee be removed from duties in- 
volving close contact with the filling. 
The most serious consideration is the 
Possible contamination of the filling 
by employees after the fillings have 
been cooked or baked. 


HOW CAN CREAM FILLINGS 
BE MADE SAFER? 


1. Some, But Not All Bacteria Are 
Killed By Heat 


A. Nonspore-forming Bacteria Are 
Killed By Cooking or Baking 

Fortunate’'y none of the above- 
mentioned food poisoning bacteria 
produce spores. This means that in 
relative terms these organisms are 
not very tolerant to heat. For ex- 
ample, large numbers of Enterococci 
are destroyed in broth cultures in 
laboratory experiments when heated 


at 158° F. for ten minutes (5). 
Staphylococci are destroyed in five 
minutes at 149° F. Salmonella are 
even less heat resistant. Observations 
in a large commercial bakery which 
cooks the filling in an open steam- 
jacketed kettle revealed that the 
temperature of the filling reached 
180° F.-185° F. Analyses of the 
cooked filling indicated that only 
spore-forming types survived. Proper 
cooking of fillings, therefore, appears 
to be an important safeguard in the 
production of cream filling. 

In several observations on the com- 
mercial production of baked custard 
pies, it has been noted that a tem- 
perature of at least 180° F. was at- 
tained in the center of the custard 
when nine inch pies were baked at 
425° F. for about 25-30 minutes. On 
two occasions the total plate counts 
averaged almost 1,000,000 per gram 
of filling before baking and 4,000 after 
baking. The coliform plate count was 
reduced from 110,000 to less than 10 
per gram after baking. An oven tem- 
perature of 375° F. for 20 minutes 
has been recommended by other 
workers (1) as sufficient to destroy 
Coliforms. 

In spite of this pasteurizing effect, 
practices leading to high bacteria 
counts in ingredients and mixes 
should not be permitted. The more 
obvious of such improper practices 
are the thawing of eggs at room tem- 
peratures and the keeping of liquid 
mixes at room temperature. 


B. Spore-forming Bacteria Are Not 
Killed By Cooking or Baking 

Although the nonspore-forming bac- 
teria are killed, this does not mean 
the filling is sterile. Bacteria which 
produce spores will survive cooking 
at 212° F. for hours. Thus even in a 
well cooked filling there will be any- 
where from 100 to 600 surviving bac- 
terial spores per gram. If the filling 
is then subsequently held at favor- 
able temperatures (roughly 50° F.- 
110° F.) the spores will germinate to 
produce new bacterial cells which 
multiply and spoil the product. The 
presence of spore-formers in the in- 
gredients and in the fillings is in- 
evitable. A further description of this 
flora may be found elsewhere (6). 
The presence of bacteria other than 
spore-formers would appear to indi- 
cate that either the filling was under- 
cooked, or more likely, that it was 
contaminated after the cooking. 


2. Serine Inhibits Staphylococci and 

Spoilage Bacteria 

The partial inhibiting effect of serine 
upon the growth of Staphylococci in 
vanilla cream filling (nonfat milk 
powder, whole egg, starch, sugar, salt, 
water and vanilla) was reported pre- 
viously (3). Serine is an amino acid 
present in a combined form in the 
proteins of flour, milk, meat and eggs. 
It is a white powder which is odor- 
less and tasteless in the quantities 
tested. It dissolves quickly in water 
and may be added to any portion of 
a liquid mix. A patent has been 
granted to the institute on the use 
of serine in cream fillings (4). The 
institute in turn has assigned the 
patent to the Research Corp. for ad- 
ministration. 

In addition to the partial inhibitory 
effect of serine upon the growth of 
Staphylococci, more recent work has 
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Norine Condon 


NUTRITIONIST—Newest addition to 
the consumer service department of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, is shown above. Miss Norine 
Condon is a graduate of Mundelein 
College and has had experience in 
dietetic work in both hospitals and 
business. She will assemble research 
material for the educational publica- 
tions of the department. 





demonstrated that serine similarly 
partially inhibits the growth of the 
“natural” spore-forming bacteria in- 
evitably present in cream-custard fill- 
ings (6). Under conditions approxi- 
mating commercial production, 
cooked vanilla cream filling with 
0.0%, 0.2%, 03% and 0.4% serine 
had total bacteria counts per gram 
respectively of 163,000,000, 8,000,000, 
1,600,000 and 600,000 after incubation 
at 98.6° F. for 24 hours. Lower counts 
were observed in fillings incubated at 
86° F. and it appears likely that 
serine would be even more effective 
at room temperatures of about 72° F. 
although experiments at this tem- 
perature have not been performed. 
Serine, therefore, when employed in 
about 0.3% concentration (based 
upon total weight of filling) appears 
to be of value in protecting vanilla 
cream filling from spoilage. 

In chemical language serine exists 
as D, L, and DL forms depending 
upon the configuration of the mole 
cule. The DL is composed of equal 
quantities of both the D and L forms. 
However, it is not made simply by 
mixing already existing D and L 
serine. Rather the DL form arises 
directly as the result of the type of 
chemical process employed in produc- 
ing the serine. Of particular practical 
and scientific interest was the obser- 
vation that the DL form was more 
inhibitory than either the D or the L. 
This is scientifically rather curious 
but of some practical significance be 
cause of the relative cost of the dif- 
ferent forms. The prices per gram in 
small lots are roughly as _ follows: 
DL—$0.14, D—$7.50 and L—$5.50. 
Although no form is sufficiently in- 
expensive at present to permit prac 
tical use, it is encouraging that DL, 
the most useful form, is also the least 
expensive. 

Serine is not a perfect inhibitor. 
For example, it is not very effective 
against the spoilage organisms when 
either coconut or cocoa is added to 
the filling. There is no ‘inhibition of 
Staphylococci in coconut fillings and 
in some types of cocoa fillings. On 
the other hand serine appears to il 
hibit Staphylococci in a_ pineapple 
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cream filling. Further investigations 
are in progress to test the bacterio- 
static effects of other compounds 
when used singly and in conjunction 
with serine in an effort to obtain im- 
proved results. 

Antibiotics have also been shown 
to prevent the growth of bacteria in 
cream fillings (8). Their use, how- 
ever, is prohibited. The only positive 
safeguards available to the baker at 
the present time are the employment 
of sanitary practices in preparing 
the fillings and refrigeration of the 
finished product. 


$. Contamination of Filings After 

Cooking or Baking Must Be Pre- 

vented 

In view of the pasteurizing effect 
of the heating process in cooked 
creams and baked custards noted 
above, it is evident that the most 
serious problem is one of preventing 
the contamination of the filling after 
it has been baked or cooked. This 
problem is relatively less serious in 
the case of baked custard, for here 
each pie is individually baked in its 
own shell. However, cream fillings are 
cooked in bulk and subsequently dis- 
pensed into pre-baked pie shells. It is 
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obvious that if the bulk filling is con- 
taminated during the interval be- 
tween cooking and placing in pie 
shells, every pie in the batch will be 
contaminated. This is the most crucial 
period in the production of the filling. 


A. Uncooked Ingredients May Be 
Sources of Contamination 

It was shown that most raw in- 
gredients contain bacteria. Hence no 
raw ingredient, such as coconut, 
should be added to a cooked filling. 
All of the ingredients which are used 
should be cooked at one time. 

B. Employees and Equipment May 

Be Sources of Contamination 

The most likely sources of con- 
tamination are the employees and 
unclean equipment, such as scoops, 
ladles, and filling machines. The pre- 
cautions given above regarding em- 
ployees who are ill or who have in- 
fections should be followed rigorously. 
In any event the filling should never 
come in contact with employees’ 
hands. All equipment which is used 
should be kept scrupulously clean. 


C. Filling Should Be 
Rapidly 
Possibility of contamination will be 
minimized if fillings are dispensed 
into the pie shells as soon as possible 
after cooking. 


Dispensed 


D. Toppings May Be a Source of 
Contamination 

The toppings of pies also present 
bacteriological problems. As men- 
tioned above, meringues have been 
discussed in greater detail in AIB 
Special Bulletin No. 84. Some of our 
observations on whipped cream type 
toppings led to an interesting situa- 
tion. In this study commercial pies 
were picked up at the retail level. For 
the most part the cream filling was 
bacteriologically in acceptable condi- 
tion. The whipped cream type of top- 
ping was, bacteriologically, extremely 
unsatisfactory. Fourteen pies were 
examined. Typically, the total bac- 
teria counts of three fillings were 
235,000, 40,000 and 8,000 per gram. 
The total bacterial counts of the 
three respective toppings were 40,- 
000,000, 19,000,000, and 21,000,000 
with a high proportion of Coliforms. 

Further inquiry revealed that the 
topping consisted of vegetable fats, 
milk fat, nonfat milk solids, sugar 
and gelatin. The identifying tag 
stated it was made and pasteurized 
by a local dairy. The topping was de- 
livered daily to the bakery, stored at 
35° F. and generally used within 
48-72 hours. Analysis of the topping 
at the time of delivery to the bakery 
revealed that it was in an unsatis- 
factory condition. 

Total bacteria counts as high as 
10,000,000 per gram were found, and 
Coliforms were in the thousands. As 
noted above, Staphylococci, Entero- 
cocci and Salmonella were found in 
samples before they were whipped by 
the baker. Examination of toppings 
from other suppliers revealed a much 
better bacteriological condition, and 
the baker changed his source of sup- 
ply. This induced the original sup- 
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Gerard R. Williams 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jodean P. Cash 


RESIGNS—Gerard R. Williams has tendered his res‘gnation as pres dent and 
director of the W. E. Long Co., Independent Bakers Cooperative, Chicago, 
according to an announcement by E. E. Hanson, general manager. Business 
pressures associated with the operation of Williams Baking Co., Scranton, 
Pa., of which Mr. Williams is president, are said to require Mr. Williams’ 
full-time attention. Concurrent with the acceptance of Mr. Williams’ resigna- 
tion, Jodean P. Cash, now vice president of the cooperative becomes president. 
Mr. Cash, president of Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Flia., is nationally 


known in wholesale baking circles. 





plier to produce a satisfactory top- 
ping, as revealed by later sampling. 

Among other things, the above in- 
cident points out a very important 
consideration, namely that the com- 
ponents of a pie, i.e., the topping, 
filling and in some instances the in- 
terface (where the topping and filling 
are in contact) should be analyzed 
separately. In actual fact the topping 
and the filling are entirely different 
products, subjected to entirely dif- 
ferent manufacturing practices. If 
the bacterial content of a pie is un- 
satisfactory, the separate analyses of 
the components will indicate the 
source of the contamination, and the 
proper remedial action can be taken. 

Summary 

1. Non-acid fillings made with 
either milk or whole egg or egg yolk 
or egg white will support growth of 
food poisoning bacteria. 

2. Undesirable types of bacteria 
have been found in egg yolk, whole 
egg, egg white, nonfat milk solids, 
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coconut and a whipped cream type of 
topping. 

3. The human operator is perhaps 
the most important single source: of 
undesirable types of bacteria. 

4. Food poisoning types of bacteria 
of interest to pie bakers do not pro- 
duce spores. This means that thorough 
cooking or baking of fillings to a 
temperature of at least 180° F. 
should destroy these bacteria. 

5. Spore-forming bacteria will sur- 
vive, however, and will spoil the fill- 
ing if held at favorable temperatures. 

6. The amino acid, serine, partially 
inhibits the growth of spore-forming 
bacteria in vanilla type of cream fill- 
ing. This inhibition is less, however, 
in coconut and chocolate fillings. 

7. Utmost precautions should be 
employed in preventing the contami- 
nation of a filling after it has been 
cooked or baked. 

8. Cream filling should be dis- 
pensed into the pie shells immedi- 
ately after it has been cooked and 
while still hot. 


9. Toppings and fillings should be 
considered as separate entities in the 
bacteriological examination of pies. 
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May 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers’ 
Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
Sec, William J. Fetter, Tri-State 
Milling Co, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

Liay 7-8—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-15—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry Baker’s Forum; Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 418, Montrose, 
Cal. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Mboines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 19—Utah Retail Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., B. 
L. Bushman, P.O. Box 2070, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

May 20-24—American Assn of Ce- 
real Chemists; Commodore Hotel, 
New York; sec., Clinton L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J. 

May 27-29—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston; 
Sec., William D. Baird, 5230 Mocking- 
bird Lane, Dallas, Texas. 

May 27-29—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Statler Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Peter J. Braida, 2 Broadway, Room 
B-10, New York 4. 

June 9-11—Pennsyivania Bakers 
Assn.; Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. 3rd St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

June 9-12— New England Bakers 
Spring Convention; Equinox Hotel, 
Manchester, Vt.; sec., Miss Mae Gree- 
chie, Room 902, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 16-22 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., the Princess 
Hotel, Bermuda; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Summer Convention; The Cava- 
lier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet 
Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 
1, Md. 

June 18-20— Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

July 15-18—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va.; Sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston, W.Va. 

Sept. 8-10—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wilder, 
5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 





Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenele Hotel, Om 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standarg 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Oma. 
ha, Neb. 

Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Baker 
Board of Trade; Asbury Park, NJ,; 
Sec., Paul Boruta, Boruta’s Bakery, 
Wallington, N.J. 

Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago.; see,, 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 24-28—National Bakery Sup. 
pliers Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John Allen, J, W, 
Allen & Co., 116 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7. 

Nov. 5—Connecticut Bakers Assn, 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave, 
West Haven, Conn. 

Dec. 2-4 — New England Bakers 
Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Miss Mae Greechie, Room 
902, 120 Boylston St., Boston 16 
Mass. 

1957 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Bakers Assn; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; see., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E, 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Ill. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, IL 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS 


(Continued from page 14) 








women’s activities committee. The 
“Plum Loco” kitchen band was 4 
feature of the brunch, composed of 
a dozen ladies who made music from 
such things as frying pans, wash- 
boards, funnels, spray guns and the 
like. They were dressed in Gay 
Nineties costumes. 

Open house was held two after- 
noons during the convention at the 
Fuchs Holsum Bakery in South 
Miami, with Mr. Cash as host. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Florida Development Commission a 
special display was set up in the lob- 
by of the hotel showing the baking 
science and management school at 
Florida State. The commission also 
arranged to have fresh Florida 
orange juice dispensed throughout 
the convention. 

The following past presidents were 
present at Miami Beach to receive 
the Service Award Certificates: 1924, 
Jesse L. Skelton, Johnson City, 
Tenn.; 1927, F. B. Evers, Jr., Nash 
ville, Tenn.; 1932, Judge John L 
Greer, Knoxville, Tenn.; 1938, R. B 
Jennings, Jr., Orangeburg, S.Cj 
1939, Phil B. Hardin, Meridia 
Miss.; 1940, Hugh P. Wasson, = 
tanooga, Tenn. (Now living at SI 
field, Ala.); 1944, B. R. ‘““Dode”’ Fuller 
Jr., Daytona Beach, Fla.( Now li 
ing at Tallahassee, Fla.); 1954, 
ford V. Epps, Augusta, Ga., and 1955 
Ralph Ward, Norfolk, Va. 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 
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GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
P. R. Fossen, General Mgr. 
L. M. Dorr, Sales Mgr. 


Home of 


DAKOTA 
MAID 
High Protein 
Spring Wheat Flours 
Durum Semolinas and 


Durum Flours 
Our location assures you 
of a 100% Northern Hard 
Spring Wheat Flour and 
Top Quality Durum Prod- 
ucts. 


> , ~ PB 
NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


PHONE: 4-5541 
Evans J. Thomas, Mgr. Durum Div. 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicluth, Misores 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 
NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 


The American Baker is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 18, covering the complete set of issues for the 
year 1950 and continuing through volume 21, for the year 1953. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University Micro- 


films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of 
libraries is that of providing adequate space for a constant 
flood of publications. Periodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many 
libraries and other users of microfilm equipment are substitut- 
ing microfilm editions for their paper copies after the latter have 
passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition 


is approximately $3.55. 











New York Section 
Of AACC Told of 
Sorbic Acid Use 


NEW YORK—tThe use of sorbic 
acid as a fungistatic agent for foods 
was discussed by Dr. Daniel Melnick, 
chief technologist of The Best Foods, 
Inc., research laboratories in Bay- 
onne, N.J., at the New York Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists’ meeting here. The group 
met at the Hotel George Washington. 

Dr. Melnick described how Dr. 
Chester M. Gooding of The Best 
Foods laboratories discovered the 
value of sorbic acid in protecting 
foods against mold spoilage. It was 
pointed out that Dr. Gooding realized 
that in sorbic acid he had a poly- 
unsaturated, straight-chain, fatty 
acid which, unlike benzoic acid, 
might be metabolizable. This was 
demonstrated in studies conducted 
by Dr. Harry J. Deuel, Jr. at the 
University of Southern California. 
Dr. Deuel showed that sorbic acid is 
metabolized as a food in the animal 
organism in exactly the same way as 
caproic acid, the naturally occurring 
“saturated sorbic acid’”’ found in but- 
ter fat. Here was a unique develop- 
ment, the use of one food to protect 
another against spoilage, he said. 

Whereas Dr. Gooding had to syn- 
thesize his own supply of sorbic acid, 
this material has now been made 
readily available in commercial quan- 
tities by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., New York. Sorbic acid has proved 
its value in protecting cheese, mar- 
garine, fish, pickles, gum and sugar 
solution, fruit purees, chocolate and 
maple syrups, carbonated beverages, 
apple juice, pie fillings, fresh fruit 
salads and other foods, he said. 

Until the termination of standard 
amendment proceedings, the U.S. 
Food & Drug Act has permitted many 
manufacturers to use sorbic acid in 
several kinds of standardized cheeses 
by way of permits. Following the 
work recently completed on cakes 
which are not standardized, the F.D.A. 
advises that it has no objections 
whatsoever to use of the fungastatic 
agent in protecting this class of foods. 

In the studies reviewed by Dr. 
Melnick, sorbic acid was found to be 
superior to calcium or sodium pro- 
pionate or to sodium benzoate in 
protecting cakes against mold spoil- 
age. It was approximately four times 
as effective as the propionate, i.e., 
one part of sorbic acid was as effec- 
tive as about four parts of propionate 
when the latter was used at a high 
enough concentration to 
measurable fungistatic activity, Dr. 
Melnick said. When used at the same 
concentration of 0.20% (expressed on 
the batter weight basis), the exten- 
sion of mold-free life of the cake with 
added sorbic acid was about four 
times that of the cakes made with 
added propionate. 

Whereas the fungistatic activity 
of sorbic acid was increased with a 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 
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HELP WANTED 








Vv | enepeeenemetenibieeien i 
CEREAL CHEMIST NEEDED AS LABO-. 
ratory baker. Montana Flour Mills Co, 
Box 631, Great Falls, Mont. 


PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL. 
ifornia has opening for a man with pre- 
vious experience calling on the medium 
to large wholesale bakery accounts, If 
previous experience and on-the-job per- 
formance are satisfactory, he can become 





a part of management within 2 or 3 
years. Age limit 30 to 40. Address Ad 
No. 1492, The American Baker, Box §7, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A FLOUR SALES. 
man who is looking for greater field and 
larger responsibilities. A large and well 
known northwestern spring wheat mill 
has an opening in Chicago for a salesman 
to work the large wholesale as well as 
the medium sized bakers. Traveling con- 
fined to the metropolitan area. We are 
looking for a high class man and expect 
to offer advantages and compensation that 
will be attractive to the one whose pre- 
vious experience and performance show 
he can qualify. Age limit 35 to 50. Give 
complete history and background in your 
letter. Address Ad No. 1691, The American 
Baker, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
Minn. 


EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL PAPER BAG 
salesman—Salary, expenses, car furnished 
and bonus arrangement. Our line includes 
products from our new Multiwall Division, 
and our prominent Small Bag Division; 
backed by 85 years’ experience and an 
excellent national advertising program, 
This opportunity has been created by 
revision of territories due to our present 
expansion program. Headquarters will be 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Territory will consist 
primarily of southeastern Ohio, and will 
take in points within a 150-mile radius. 
This is an exceptional opportunity, in 
every respect, for a high-type representa- 





tive. Necessary training will be given. 
Write full particulars, giving age, experi- 
ence, education and snapshot. Sales De- 


partment, The Thomas Phillips Co., 23 
West Exchange Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 
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Se pier 


WANTED — FLOUR BROKER FOR NEW 
England by quality spring wheat mill 
with some established bakery trade there. 
Ad No. 1689, The American Baker, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





lowering of the pH of the cake, the 
superiority of sorbic acid over the 
propionates was not due simply to 
differences in pH between cakes 
made with fungistatic agents; sorbic 
acid was inherently four times as 
effective as propionic acid in protect- 
ing cakes against mold spoilage, it 
was stated by Dr. Melnick. The quan- 
titative fungistatic superiority of 
sorbic acid over propionate estab 
lished in laboratory studies was said 
to be confirmed by tests conducted 
on cakes baked, sliced and wrapped 
on a commercial scale. Dr. Melnick 
further emphasized that propionates 
can be used at only limited concen 
trations without imparting an ob 
jectionable flavor to the cakes. This 
has restricted its use level to such 
low concentrations that the fung 
stasis attained is much less than de 
sired. With sorbic acid used at the 
0.1% level (expressed on a batter 
weight basis), a significantly greater 
degree of protection against 

spoilage can now be obtained with 
out alteration of cake flavor, Dr 
Melnick stated. 




























THE AMERICAN BAKER 


I. SELECTING flour, it pays to 


choose only a time-tested quality 

brand—one on which you can al- 

ways depend for successful baking 

results. The finest wheats, com- 

bined with the most modern mill- 

ing methods, produce the superior 

quality found in Town Crier 

bakery flours. The great care 

ae there taken in the fields and at the mills 
: assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 

more profitable baked products. 


UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 





















































BAKING 


HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 


recommended by authorities in the field .................... $15.00 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 


Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ...............seeeee. $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 


A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 


ee Ee BI 5500 is 63/00 owh 50 00eeersebeeecebesees $4.75 
BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
CE:  senkesandaeres secede bene comand deseo aekee 05604 ceeaSun $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
i oc ck ne ohe che o0-0 00s «ee aeens ee uae oaene $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
EE ov ck cu eee PU eRKhne 666654804 086 S50 Kes CORSE EERERERD $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ................ $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
rr a rr PE wn ccccdseebeneedataansaaaenbare $6.75 


| VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
i Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
i tn Od enbian bak abt seneh avs AbsaeeaeaauneTl $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS ...........cececcecscecees $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
DS ck oh wh narra oboe teal winkew eh ebek wae $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ............cccececcecees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 


included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ..............2.+08: $5.00 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly, 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d_ ~ ‘ion, with new ideas 
SE EE. «5 pb cab cnige se Chek Ghs Vacdndetakahennsieeeecens s $2.50 
DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 


This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 139 
PIE nett Ore che bark 05:44 ert aan maramaee hs eae $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Danie] 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use. 
eee $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Danie] 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ................-2000. $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
nee Cn I oi 6 5555-60 on00ss5odbns0e bs oecce coeur $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.0 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
MN 9 hase ead ap eek Ae osc cdbawshetereaawee’ $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the — 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ............sseee00- $1.00 






Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 
ORDER FROM "0 7°" 


Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 









FOR BEST 







RESULTS IN 







TEMPERATURE 







CONTROL YOU 


CHOOSE A 







FINE OVEN 







THERMOMETER 





FOR BEST RESULTS IN ROLLS, PAN AND HEARTH BREADS... 


Choose PRODUCER Fiour! 





Producer is the high protein, strengthens low protein flours 
Spring Wheat patent flour that when blended. 
makes your roll, pan and hearth Producer is especially recom- 
bread formulas turn out just a mended where lean formulas are 
little bit better every time. Bak- used. Many bakers use it as the 
ers say it gives maximum volume, sponge flour. 
good grain and texture even If you want better results, ask 
where few controls are used. your Russell-Miller representa- 
You’ll appreciate Producer tive about Producer and other 
Flour’s extreme tolerance to fer- dependable R-M flours. He’ll be 
mentation and temperature; its glad to help you select the right 
ability to hold up; the way it flour for your baking needs. 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... R M 

Occident Kyrol American Beauty USSELL- ILLER 
Producer Occident 100% Bakers EB 

Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable Flows 

Eaco Powerful _ American Beauty Cake ahd 





Baltic 
Sunburst Americon Beauty ®°70! Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 


51 
















_.then | sez to the Boss: 
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DONT GAMBLE! 


you can take chances on some bargains, 












but first give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no guessing about quality and uniformity of your products 






when you use quality ingredients. That’s why I zmsist on DRINKWATER! 






MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 








*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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UNPRECEDENTED 














SACK AFTER SACK AFTER SACK 
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HY-KURE 


Now with HY-KURE, flour ma- 
turing and bleaching are a “sure 
thing.’” Through exact control in 
every step of this process, you con- 
stantly secure the precise flour treat- 
ment you require. 

Here’s why... 


You start with a standardized 
chlorine dioxide solution by simply 
dropping exclusive HY-KURE 
blockette... purified ClO, in frozen 






form... into tap water in HY-KURE 
dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves 
to make pre-controlled solution . . . 
from accurate solution to accurate 
chlorine dioxide gas to accurate 
metering to the individual agitators. 


Simple and sure as that! 


Eliminates difficulties with ClO, 
components, much safer to use, no 
waste labor time or effort. And HY- 

_KURE eliminates the old gas gener- 


1125 MERRIAM BLVD., 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENE 


0000 thhhd Add gg Mle et, 


talhdhdsddbdhdhdd ddd 124 ) 








LLéhhthbitthtttttthltdle 








* HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
method of supplying and dispensing 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 


ator. Immersing of blockette -and 
setting of control valves are ALL 
your operator does. Simple, accurate 
HY-KURE dispenser does the rest. 
“HY-KURE millers” reap impor- 
tant sales benefits by constantly pro- 
viding their bakers with more uni- 
formly treated flour. And HY-KURE 
can be installed in your plant without 
any interruption of your flour production, 
Get the details now. 


@ See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct, 


 Sloucie  Glamicle 


‘Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
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% ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


SIR Bie silat ‘ 
PRR ES Me EE EE AOR 


ECKHART MILLING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. “@i\ 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. ~ 
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FOR FINER loaf quality at the most economical 
=| [1 z| 4 s| cost per unit of bread, I-H flours can't be surpassed. 








With I-H you get maximum bread production with 





a minimum of shop trouble. 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—_— 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Gcades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 


E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


E. J. BURKE 








855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore *-0338 








FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KSON CO. 


-ERIC 


IN « 


Brokers 


NEB 


Flour 


OMAHA 





Eight Bakeries Use 
Outdoor Advertising; 
Food Ranks Fourth 


NEW YORK — Twenty-three food 
firms, including eight bakery and 
bakery cooperative firms, were among 
the top 100 outdoor advertisers in 
1955, according to Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, Inc., the national sales organiza- 
tion for the medium. 

Total expenditures in outdoor ad- 
vertising last year was $114,464,812. 
The 100 top users accounted for $93,- 
422,641.93 of this total. In the list 
were firms spending from $235,516.75 
to more than $10 million each for 
outdoor advertising. 

Food firms, excluding soft drinks, 
liquor, wine and beer, in the top 100 
users spent $14,179,185.34. In com- 
parison, General Motors Corp., which 
was the largest user of outdoor ad- 


ra “ we 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 





3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RJ_OUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 
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vertising last year, spent $10,228. 
386.15. The food group ranked fourth 
in highest expenditures for outdoor 
advertising, based on the list of 109 
top users. 


Eight bakery and bakery cooper. 
ative firms spent a total of $5,086. 
932.80. Three mills spent a total of 
$1,169,084.62. These outdoor adver. 
tising expenditures by bakeries and 
mills accounted for almost half the 
total spent by the food group in the 
OAT list. These firms and outdoor aqd- 
vertising expenditures last year were 
as follows: 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. $1,197, 326.00 


National Biscuit Co. .......... 1,152,345,21 
Continental Baking Co., Inc. .. 669,258.19 
Quality Bakers of America Co- 4 

operative, INC. ...cececesvee 644,074.94 
Gree Gat OB. occcvescesees 470,295.50 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ....... 466,195.00 
American Bakeries Co. ....... 448,627.56 
Ralston Purina Co. ...ccccess 383,551.68 
Gemeral BEMIS, ING. .ccccvcccce 315,237.44 
Drake Bakeries, Inc. ......... 270,000.00 
ee ae GA, < ccedwecwecns 239,105.97 


The twelve other food firms in 
the group, which spent a total of 
$7,923,167.92 for outdor advertising 
last year, were as follows: 


General Foods Corp. 
Safeway Stores, Inc 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 








Pee CNS Gk. vibes ccd seetee 624, ‘165. 42 
California Packing Corp. — 507,118.30 
ee en Me, téeceuccnmons 467,232.62 
ef are eee 346,635.56 
wee BE cccéocvtwcees 332,872.00 
ee De WOES OO. cco ceccenseee 30 03 
Howard D. Johnson Co. ...... 270,504.85 
Tees & Ge, BRB. oc cacvcovee 254,152.33 


Outdoor advertising of food has 
grown faster than any other product 
group, according to Outdoor Adver- 
tising. It has shown an increase of 
400% in 10 years. The national sales 
organization for outdoor advertising 
is planning to expand its promotion 
program this year and will make a 
specific effort to obtain additional 
food advertising. 

According to product group, the 
rank of outdoor advertisers in the 
list of 100 top users was as follows: 
No. Total 
Firms Product Group Expenditure 
34 Liquor, wine and beer .. $31,889,132.32 

8 Vehicles, vehicle parts 

and supplies, including 
farm types 


21,331,141.54 


19 Gasoline, oil and petro- 
EE itn tailioa-awik aeons marae 16,434,908.98 
23 Food .. ceeee news es ae 14,179,185.34 
5 Soft drinks ae 4,806,414.81 
= | ££ earn 1,692,555.15 
5 Paper, chemicals, includ- 
Re eee ee 1,424,989.42 
S BED 0 ee dcwucuna me 817,427.97 
2 Home appliances, utili- 
SAS Sea 594,539.28 
errr Pe 252,347.12 
100 $93,422,641.93 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Chemist at AIB 


CHICAGO—Edward John Truschke, 
a recent graduate of the University 
of Illinois, has joined the laboratories 
staff of the American Institute of 
Baking. He is working in the service 
and control laboratories as an an- 
alytical chemist. 

Mr. Truschke, a Chicagoan, re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts degree in 
June, 1955. Following graduation he 
worked in the engineering depart- 
ment of Western Electric Co. in Chi- 
cago until he joined the institute 
staff. 

He will perform analyses on in- 
gredients and products sent to the 
laboratories by bakers requesting 
this service. Among the tests avail- 
able, on a fee basis, are determina- 
tions of specifications for flour and 
other ingredients, and caloric and 
enrichment values of bakery prod- 
ucts. Other laboratories at the insti- 
tute also perform extraneous matter 
analyses and baking tests. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The American Baker 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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